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REPORT OF THE PROGRESS OF THE GEOLO- | vestigation, such preliminary surveys in each dis- 
GICAL SURVEY OF THE STATE OF VIRGI- }trict become indispensable to the successful and 
NIA, FOR THE YEAR 1536. rapid prosecution of the minute inquiries which are 
to constitute the chief value of the survey. But 
while for the most part, the operations of the past 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of | Year were of the general character here described, 
: Virginia. In some districts | the observations were curried 
‘into minute detail, and. in all of them a great 

[ beg leave to make the following report of the | number of facts were gathered, eulculated to illus- 
progress of the geological survey of the state, | trate their ceolovieal siructure, and the nature and 
during the past year. ‘extent of their mineral resources. 

Proper assistants having been appointed, as! But as the exhibition of details at present, would 
provided in the law, the active investigations in | obviously be incompatible with the design of “the 
the field were begun about the middle of April, vannual reports upon the progress of the survey” 
and were continued without interruption until the | contemplated in the law—they ‘vill be reserved for 
beginning of November. During this time and! incorporation in the final report—in the mean- 
nurly up to the present date, whilst not mysel!’! while, having the benefit of a revision, with the 
engaged in the task of exploration, the chemical | additional lights acquired in the prosecution of the 
researches connected with the survey have been : work. ¥ 
sealily progressing under my immediate and| In the first of the regions ahove indicated, the 
constant superintendence. lobservations were very numerous and minute. 

In aid of the field operations, and as an impor- | Nearly all the important exposures, illustrating 
tant preliminary to the correct delineation of geo- | the geology and mineral resources of the peninsula, 
logical details upon the state map, the work of) were carelully examined; the strata observed in 
taking accurate copies of the county maps was | each, being noted, and specimens retained for illus- 
begun early in the season, and has progressed so | tration and chemical research. The boundaries of 
iuras that at the present time more than fifty of) the two divisions of the tertiary, the eocene and 
these maps are ready for the uses of the survey. | meiocene, were determined with all needful aceu- 

[n the course of the geological investigations of racy upon the Potomac and Rappahannock, and 
the season, upwards of twenty boxes of speci-! were approximately settled as to intermediate 
mens were collected, illustrating the structure and | points. 
economical resources of the various districts visit- | The disposition and nature of the beds compos- 
ed, and furnishing materials for analytical exami- ing the meiocene in this portion of the state, were 
nation. . found to be comformable with those of the penin- 

In the prosecution of the work, each of the fol- | sula of the James and York rivers, chiefly relerred 
lowing regions was more or less the theatre of’ re- | to in the report of the reconnoissance published 


By Wrixi1aM B. RoGeErs, 


search, last vear. Here, as well as in that region, the 
Ist. ‘The peninsula of the Potomac and Rappa- | bluish marls were found low down in the series of 
hannock rivers. 'meiocene strata, and a thin band of ferruginous 
2d. The counties bordering on the Rappahan- | rock or clay was generally observed to be inter- 
hock to the south. ‘posed between them and. the diluvial sand and 


3d. The bituminous coal fields of Henrico, | eravel. Indeed, so uniform is the position of this 
Goochland, Chesterfield and Powhatan counties. | layer, in relation to the marl, that as discovery at 
4th. A portion of what is called the “gold region” | any point would furnish grounds for the strong, if 
in the counties of Fauquier, Spottsvlvania, Cul- | not confident anticipation of finding marl beneath. 
peper, Louisa, Orange, Goochland, Fluvanna and | A large proportion of the marl beds of the Neck, 
uckingham. containing carbonate of lime in sufficient quantity 
dth. A transverse belt of country extending | to prove available in agriculture, are of the descrip- 
westward from the neighborhood of Fredericks- tion which has just been noticed; at the same 
burg, to the vicinity of Moorfield, in Hardy coun- time strata in which the shells are mingled with 
ly. ‘sand and clay of various shades of yellow and 
6th. The northern counties of the valley, from) brown, are not unfrequent. A fragmentary rock, 
the Potomac, to the neighborhood of Luray and) consisting of broken shells cemented by carbonate 
Newmarket, together with a portion of the adja- | of lime, sometimes partially crystallized, and white 
tent mountain district to the west. pulverulent or chalky marls are also found. 
wth, The counties of Washington,. Wythe,! Ofthese the most abundant, or blue marl, though 
Smyth, Montgomery and Grayson, in the south-! often presenting the appearance of great richness 
West. ‘from the number of perfect shells which it contains, 
In most of the districts above enumerated, the has been found to be less charged with carbonate 
‘vestigations were conducted in the manner of a/ of lime, than some of the other varieties, 
econnoissance, with the view of establishing a| ‘The mean of upwards of filly specimens of this 
basis for future specific and accurate research, and | description which have been analyzed in the course 
‘ls important to bear in mind, that from the diver- | of the season, is 36 per cent. of carbonate of lime ; 
‘ified features of our geology, and the almost total | and in few instances did the result rise as high as 
4 vey -- any knowledge of it from previous in-|40 per cent., while the light colored rocky and 
oL. [V—90 
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chalky mar!s yielded a proportion more than twice 
as great. 

In general, the upper beds of the meiocene in 
this district, were found to be destitute of fossils, 
though full of their casts and impressions. ‘These 
strata consisting for the most part of light colored 
sandy clays, frequently of great depth, are distin- 
guished by a sulphureous smell, and often by an 
acid and styptic flavor. They rarely contain an 
appreciable amount of carbonate of lime, but are 
impregnated with sulphate of lime (gypsum,) 
together with sulphate of iron, (copperas,) sul- 
phate of alumina, sulphur and sometimes even a 
sensible amount of sulphate of magnesia (Epsom 
salts.) ‘The acidity of these clays is often euffi- 
cient to make a pungent impression on the tongue, 
and their sulphur is distinctly recognized by the 
characteristic odor exhaled, especially when they 
are ligated. In many localities, as in the Rappa- 
hannock cliffs in Richmond county, the gypsum 
occurs in erystals of sufficient magnitude to be 
separated by the fingers, and sometimes in the at- 
tractive form of transparent selenite ; but its more 
usual condition, is that of delicate silken crystals 
distributed through the mass, and visible only upon 
close and attentive inspection. 

Numerous specimens, taken from strata of this 
kind in various parts of the Neck, presented ‘a 
great similarity of composition, though not with- 
out much variation in the proportion of the gyp- 
sum and other ingredients which they contained, 
and like results were obtained from the analysis of 
the overlying and once fossiliferous beds in other 
places, where the meiocene marl occurs. The 
cause of the extensive destruction of shelly matter 
once imbedded in these clays, was clearly traced 
to the sulphuric acid, originating in the decompo- 
sition of sulphuret of iron, which permeating the 
beds of marl, converted the carbonate into sul- 
phate of lime. This being in part retained, formed 
the crystals of gypsum now discovered in these 
strata—at the same time, that by the decompo- 
sition of the sulphuret, the sulphate of iron and 
other ingredients above noticed were brought to 
light; and the overlying layer of ferruginous rock, 
or clay, most probably owes its origin to the same 
source. 

The presence of gypsum in these beds sug- 
gests the interesting inquiry as to how far they 
imay become available in the agriculture of this 
and other regions, similarly situated. Upon this 
point, I shall embrace the present opportunity for 
a few brief remarks. Where they contain a con- 
siderable amount of this ingredient, say 10 per 
cent., and are impregnated with no injurious or 
counteracting agent, no doubt can exist as to their 
beneficial influence upon the soil; and in such 
cases, besides the peculiar ameliorating effect of 
the gypsum, they would impart the further advan- 
tage of an improvement in the texture of the land. 
But as in most instances, the proportion of gyp- 
sum does not exceed two per cent., and as it is 
blended with the other sulphates, as well as free 
sulphuric acid and sulphur, ingredients which in 
considerable quantity are known to be destructive 
to vegetation, it would naturally be inferred, that 
such materials, if not inert, must be actively inju- 
rious in their effects upon the soil. Experience 
too, has seemed to give authority to this opinion, 
since when applied to the land, as in some cases 
these materials have been, in considerable quanti- 


ties, a diminution, or even temporary loss of pro. 
ductiveness has ensued. Still, however, it should 
be remarked, that experiments thus roughly made 
by no means justily any confident conclusion on 
the subject. The effect of such substances on 
vegetation must greatly depend on the quantity in 
which they are applied. When prodigally spread 
over the land, there can be no doubt that they jp. 
flict serious, though by no means irreparable injury, 
Such also is known to be the consequence of q 
redundant application of the ordinary calcareous 
manures. But observation would seem to prove 
that, when sparingly employed, the materials re- 
ferred to, are productive of a very decided im. 
provement. In many parts of lower Virginia, 
these gypseous and acidulated clays applied un- 
der the impression that they contained a useful 
proportion of green sand, have been found to im- 
part new and surprising energy to the soil. 

Without entering upon the obscure question of 
the modus operandi of mineral substances, includ- 
ing calcareous manures, upon plants, we cannot 
doubt, that in part, at least, their influence is that 
of directly stimulating the vital organs concerned 
in vegetable growth—nor can we avoid believing, 
that with plants, as with animals, the number of 
substances adapted to produce this effect is far 
from being restricted to. the few materials most 
commonly in use. We have the positive testimony 
of numerous experiments to prove that many 
substances of high chemical energy are capable 
in small quantities of favoring the growth of 
plants. 

Without, therefore, advancing any hypothesis 
as to the peculiar agency of the sulphates and 
other matters contained in these gypseous clays, 
or attempting, a priori, to pronounce upon their 
effects either as salutary or injurious, I feel suff 
ciently sustained by observation in expressing it as 
my opinion, that they will one day be made availa- 
ble in the agriculture of this region—and I would 
urgently suggest the importance of making care- 
ful experiments to determine the quantity in which 
they may be safely and advantageously applied. 
But in all such trials, let it be borne in mind, that 
only small quantities of such of these materials as 
are strongly styptic and sulphureous should be 
employed. 

The eocene strata of the peninsula are com- 
prised in the district lying between a line connect- 
ing Mathias’s point on the Potomac, with the 
mouth of Chingoteague creek on the Rappahan- 
nock, and another and crooked line nearly coincid- 
ing with the eastern boundary of the sandstone 
formation in Stafford county. These beds were 
found to exhibit less uniformity of arrangement 
than those on the Pamunkey and James river, 
formerly described. In general, the lowest stratum 
is of a dark greenish blue color, and those which 
lie above it, have various shades of yellow, green- 
ish grey, and brown. In many instances, the 
upper strata are devoid of shells, but replete with 
their casts and impressions, and with the excep- 
tion of generally containing a notable amount o! 
green sand, are strikingly analogous in composition 
to the gypseous and sulphureous strata of the 
meiocene. ‘To make the resemblance still more 
complete, a thin layer of ferruginous gravel of 
rock frequently overlies these beds, and forms the 
boundary between them and the meiocene. 





This remarkable resemblance in the situation 
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and character of the two, while it leads us to infer | 


the action of like chemical agencies upon both, | 
assures us Of a similarity in their agricultural 
effects. 

The eocene marls of the peninsula, present 
much diversity of composition. Whilst in some 
localities, the shelly matter forms a very considera- 
ble part of the mass, in others, little or none of it 
occurs. ‘The green sand ofien forms a prominent 
ingredient, and is in no case absent, though fre- 
quently the amount of it is very inconsiderable. 
(rypsum is also occasionally to be met with; and 
this, as well as the other sulphates, is not excluded 
from the beds containing shells. A minute analy- 
sis of some of the more important of these marls 
js now in progress, but the research is one requir- 
ing much time for its completion. 

It may be useful to state, that in general, the 
shelly strata of the eocene, in this district, do not 
contain more than from ten to fifteen per cent. of 
carbonate of lime, and that in many instances, 
where the shells are quite conspicuous, the propor- 
tion is Jess than one half of this. In the shell 
rock, such as occurs in several places on the Poto- 
mac, as much as eighty-two per cent. has been 
found. . 

It would therefore appear, that while in some 
instances, there is a sufficient amount of carbonate 
of lime in the mass to give it the character of a 
rather poor calcareous marl, the proportion of this 
ingredient in general is too inconsiderable to im- 
part any high degree of agricultural value. For 
much of the benefit derived from the application 
ot’ these substances to the soil, we must look to the 
green sand, gypsum, and perhaps other ingre- 
dients which they contain. Experiments now in 
progress with some of the varieties containing lit- 
tle or no shelly matter, indicate decidedly benefi- 
cial results; and there is but little reason to doubt 
that more extensive trials of these materials, con- 
ducted with judgment and caution, will confirm 
the views at present entertained of their capacity 
of being highly useful in agriculture. 

From the absence of shelly matter in the strata 
of Meiocene and Eocene above referred to, they 
have hitherto been considered as entirely destitute 
of value. The fact now made known of their 
containing, nearly in every case, a notabie amount 
of gypsum, must therefore be looked upon as an 
interesting discovery, and should the observations 
already made upon the fertilizing effects of the 
material of these beds, be sustained by a wider 
and more varied experience, our views of the agri- 
cultural resources of the eastern portion of our 
state will be greatly and cheeringly enlarged. 
Believing that such is to be the result of further 
experiments on the subject. [ Jook with pleasing 
anticipation to the time when the invaluable shell 
marl of the country, will not be without a substi- 
tute in those districts to which it has been denied, 
and when almost every ravine in eastern Virginia 
will be resorted to for materials to improve the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil. 

The researches in the counties bordering on the 
Rappahannock to the south, were chiefly confined 
to an inspection of iocalities of marl, and the exa- 
mination of the strata associated with it, in several 
of the more important points. The numerous spe- 
cimens of the Meiocene marl which were collected 
in the reconnoissance, have been submitted to 
analysis, and with the same general results as 








have been stated in regard to the marls of the 
Neck; the pulverulent and light-colored varieties 
always yielding a much larger per centage of car- 
bonate of lime than the blue marl, and sometimes, 
as in the case of specimens from Mr. Oaks’s, and 
other places in Middlesex, amounting to about 80 
percent. Gypseous and sulphuretted clays were 
found here as in the Neck ; and at some points im- 
mediately on the river, the selenite was discovered 
in conspicuous crystals. An analysis of some of 
these cypseous clays, gave from 8 to 10 per cent. 
of this ingredient. 

Before concluding this sketch of the investiga- 
tions in the tertiary region during the past year, 
it may be well to remark, that in the event of an 
ampler organization of the means of exploration, 
urgently demanded by the survey, the revision of 
the ground already traversed will be aided by the 
employment of a boat built and equipped for the 
service. With such facilities, the exploration, in 
districts hitherto unexamined, will be carried on 
with increased accuracy and speed. 

The researches which were made in the bitumi- 
nous coal fields of Henrico, Goochland, &c. were 
in the first place directed to the determination of 
the boundaries of the region in which the coal 
measures occur. With this view, it was explored 
by transverse lines, and throughout its entire cir- 
cuit; but further examinations are required to as- 
certain its extent and structure, with the degree of 
accuracy necessary to represent it on the map. 
And before this delineation can be usefully made, 
the important errors in this portion of the map 
will require to be corrected. 

All the important workings for coal, together 
with a large number of shafts or diggings of minor 
interest, were examined; but additional investiga- 
lions are required to secure that exact knowledge 
of the complicated structure of these coal fields, 
which may serve, hereafter, as a guide to enter- 
prises in this region. I feel safe, however, in re- 
marking that the observations thus far made, 
whilst they incicate that the region containing 
coal is more extensive than I had supposed—are 
calculated to strengthen the opinion, that in no 
part of the basin is the depth of the coal so great 
as from a view of the directions of its out-crop 
would be supposed—and il, as is probably the case, 
the floor upon which it rests is of so undulating a 
figure, as in some measure to divide the region 
into several basins—there is a reasonable hope of 
reaching this mineral at comparatively moderate 
depths, even in the centre of the field. 

Although these coals have long been extensive- 
ly in use for domestic and manufacturing purposes, 
no systematic investigation of their chemical com- 
position has hitherto been attempted, nor have any 
just data been furnished for comparing them with 
the coals of other regions, either in this country or 
abroad. The minute investigations on this sub- 
ject, in which I am now engaged, have already 
made me accurately acquainted with the compo- 
sition and heating powers of upwards of twenty of 
these coais, and I feel no hesitation in saying, in 
view of these results, that I am prepared to vindi- 
cate their claim to a very high rank in comparison 
with the coals of most other parts of the world. 
Without entering into details. it may be useful to 
state, that in the specimens hitherto examined, the 
amount of bituminous matter, varied from 27 to 38 
per cent. of the whole, the ash in general from 2 
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to 5, and that the combustible value or heating | the primary rocks near the lower end of thi 


power of the several speciinens, as determined by 
a very perlect process, is represented by an 
amount ol pure charcoal from 75 to 89 hundredths 
of the whole weicht of the coal. 


Whilst referring to the valuable character of’ 
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'were inspected at various localities, near Freder. 
! icksburg, below this city on the river, and at seve. 
_ral points in Stafford county, and it is believed that 
/some useful views were attained with regard to the 
geological character of these beds, as well as the 


these rich deposites of bituminous coal, I am anx- | circumstances under which they furnish the most 


ious again to call attention to the iron ores which 
accompany them in several places. Since the 
former report, in which allusion was made to.the 
probable importance of these ores to the manufac- 
taring industry of eastern Virginia, several speci- 
mens have been submitted to chemical analysis, 


and from the results obtained, the really valuable | 


character of the ore may be considered as satisfac- 
torily established. 

A specimen of hematitic ore from the neigh- 
bourhood of Trabue’s piis in Chesterfield, gave in 
the 100 grains the following ingredients: 

Per oxide of iron, 85.15 
Silica, 4.20 
Alumina, , 4.00 
W ater, 6.50 

The existence of this mineral in immediate con- 
tiguity with the coal, is a fact of such obvious im- 
portance, that ro commentary is needed to make 
it deeply interesting to persons of capital and enter- 


durable material for building. 
Beyond this to the west, the primary rocks, the 
‘slates of the gold region, together with the iron 
ores occurring in them, and the narrow belt of 
talcose limestone which shows itself on the Ra- 
_pidan, at Mountain run and other localities, were 
successively observed. The limestone here reter. 
red to, is a continuation of the narrow belt which 
appears between Lynchburg and Scottsville on the 
James River, and is laid bare at various points in 
Albemarle and Orange. A fragment from the 
cliff at Mitchell’s ford on the Rapidan, vielded in 
the 100 grains 81.81 grains of carbonate of lime, 
thus vieing in purity with the limestones of the 
Valley—and_ indicating the advantages which 
might be conferred upon the soil of the neighbor- 





‘ing country by the use of such lime as it would 


furnish. The iron ore from the site of the old 


works at Chancellor’s, was examined and found 
to be of good quality. 


prise, who may be concerned in developing the | At a short distance to the west of Germanna 


resources of this portion of the state. 

In that portion of what is called the gold region 
of the state in which research was prosecuted, all 
the important openings were visited in which the 


ford, commences the region of caleareous shales 
and sandstones. This, though of considerable 
breadth, and extending from the Potomac south- 
| ward through Orange county, and probably, with 


precious metal is, or has been obtained. Many | some interruptions, fir into North Carolia, con- 


circumstances of practical and scientific interest 
connected with each of them were noted, and 
suites of illustrative specimens procured. But 
much additional observation is required, before it 
will be salé to speak canfidently of the geology of 
these veins, or to pronounce upon the extent to | 
which they are likely to contribute to the resources 
of the state, 

T would not have it inferred from these remarks, 
that any unfavorable impression, as to the ultimate 
value of our gold mines, has grown out of the va- 
rious facts relating to them, which have been thus 
far collected, On the contrary, I am more strongly 
than ever of the opinion, that the working of the 
innumerable aurjferous veins of this wide region 
is destined to become an important branch of the 
systematic industry of the state. And whilst I 
would deprecate those overwrought anticipations 
oftheir productiveness which the brilliant develop- 
ments occasionally made are calculated to inspire, 
I would give a sober encouragement to the enter- 
er and capital which they are rapidly attracting, 

elieving that in the majority of instances, these 
veins have that wholesome degree of fertility 
which is capable of giving to industry a steady in- 
centive, and a reasonable reward. 

In exploring the belt of country referred to un- 
der the 5th head, an approximate profile was con- 
structed, extending from Fredericksburg to Moor- 
field, exhibiting many of the important features in 
the structure of the intervening region. The 
country on both sides of this line was examined 
rapidly, though with considerable minuteness, ex- 


stitutes an important feature in our geology, to 
which little or no atiention has hitherto been given. 
These shales and sandstones were traced in Fau- 
quier, Culpeper, Rappahannock, Orange, Prince 
William and Loudoun counties, and the interest- 
ing fact determined that the Potomac marble con- 
stitutes one of the beds of this series of sedimen- 
tary rocks. A calcareous and very mixed con- 
clomerate, similar to that of the Potomac, was 
found near the eastern flank of the Bull run moun- 
tain, continuous with the quarries upon that river. 
In topographical features and character of’ soil, as 
well as in geological structure, this region bears a 
striking resemblance to what are called the red 
shell lands of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. In 
no district of the state, is the connection between 
the nature of the prevailing rocks and the qualities 
of the soil, more strongly marked than here. The 
red slaty sandstone, containing a considerable 
amount of carbonate of lime, imparts productive- 
ness to the adjacent red soil, while the more sili- 
ceous rocks are marked by the steril character ot 
the fields, where they are exposed. In some of 
the grey micaceous sandstones of a coarse texture, 
such for example as are seen in the neighborhood 
of Cloverland, near the base of the Bull run moun- 
tain, I discovered visible crystals of carbonate of 
lime, and found the rock in general to be quite cal- 
careous, Hence the rich growth of clover which 
adorns the fields, and the luxuriant vegetation 
which spring up among the debris of the quarries. 

A curious feature in the composition of some of 











these rocks, is the presence of the green carbonate 





cursions for specific objects being made as far as! and the sulphuret of copper. This fact, which ap- 
the Potomac on the one hand, and to the remote | pears to have been observed at a very early period 
parts of Culpeper, Rappahannock and Orange after the settlement of the country, has unhappily 
counties on the other. | kept alive the hope of discovering, in these shales, 

The valuable strata of freestone, which overlie | veins of a workable copper ore, and has led to re- 
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eated enterprises in mining, from which no really | diligent scientific explorer, in unavoidable obscu- 
rofitable result appears ever to have been derived. | rity and doubt. 
Most of the openings, either ancient or modern,! Jn the counties of the Valley and in the neighbor- 
have disclosed nothing more than a calcareous | ing mountains, the researches were of a character 
shale, slightly filmed with the green carbonate, | deeply interesting to the progress of the survey. 
and making, in some cases, a superficial show of | After much toil and perplexity, occasioned by the 
richness, Where analysis discovers only an insigni- | rugged features and complicated structure of the 
ficant amount of the enticing mineral. mountainous districts which were examined, the 
‘The specimens of the sulphuret of copper found | true relations of the rocks and minerals of this 
in several places are frequently of a very favora- | portion of the state were satisfactorily determined. 
ble character, but no indications can be discovered | The discovery of a key to the intricate geology of 
of its being present in sufficient quantity, to justify | the region west of the valley, as connected with 
the erection of works for smelting. that of the valley itsell, must be regarded as a re- 
In this series of rocks, there occurs a blackish | sult of the highest practical, as well as scientific 
sate, marked with the impressions of fossil vege- | interest. Such a guide having been obtained, the 
tables, and containing much bituminous matter researches in this most difficult field of investiga- 
and thin seams, or rather films, of coal. Similar | tion may be expected to progress with certainty, 
impressions are abundant also in some of the other; accuracy and expedition. For this important 
associated beds. Indeed, the general aspect of the | general result, am largely indebted to the servi- 
} 





rocks of this district is, at first view, not unfavora- | ces of my chief’ assistant, Professor H. D. Rogers, 
ble to the idea that.it embodies valuable fields of ‘who connecting the survey of Pennsylvania, of 
coal. But while [ would by no means assert that 
seams of this mineral, of one or two inches in 


iwhich he has the chief’ direction, with that of’ the 

contiguous portions of our state, has been enabled 
thickness, may not occasionally be found, J can- | to throw new and valuable lights upon this and 
not think it probable that any vein of workable ex- | other difficult points in our geology, until now en- 
tent will ever be discovered among these shales. tirely misunderstood. 

Besides the belt of limestone already referred to| In connexion with these general investigations, 
as seen on the Rapidan in the line of our section, | which were indispensable as preliminaries to the 
another narrow ledge is found in Fauquier and | minute research essential to the production of a 
Loudoun counties, to the west of the Kettoctan geological map of the Appalachian region, various 
and Bull run mountain, and widening as it ap- | important observations were made in regard to the 
proaches the Potomac. ‘This rock, which is well | limestones, iron ores and coals, of the valley and 
adapted to the making of lime, is in some places | mountains to the west. Numerous specimens of 
burnt for that purpose, but it is painful to remark |each of these materials have been subjected to 
here, as in other places similarly fortunate in posi- | chemical examination, and from the mass of results 
tion, how little benefit is reaped from the posses- | thus obtained, valuable light has been shed upon 
sion of a resource of such high agricultural util- | their nature, and useful applications inall the varie- 
ity. ‘ties of form and composition in which they occur. 

In many parts of the Blue Ridge, in the neigh-| A brief statement of some of the geological and 
borhood of the transverse belt whose general cha- | chemical results thus far obtained, will serve to il- 
racters IT am describing, virgin copper and the | lustrate the momentous practical bearings of the 
green carbonate, have been discovered in thin | investigation in progress in this region, and to dis- 
veins and small masses in the body of quartzose | play, in a new and gratifying point of view, the 
and epidotic rock. In the neighborhood of Stoney | vast extent and value of its mineral treasures, 
Man, one of the loftiest and wildest of the peaks} Of the twelve rocks, each marked by certain dis- 
of this range, near Swift run gap, and at several | finctive characters, composing the mountains and 
other points, small specimens have been picked | valleys of this region, it has been determined, that 
up, and their richness both in the metal and its | at least eight are accompanied by beds of iron ore. 
carbonate, have inspired the sanguine with a con- | Each ore has distinctive marks by which it may 
ident belief’ of the existence in the bosom of the | be recognized, und peculiarities of composition 
mountain of treasures of this nature, of exhaustless | fitting it for certain uses to which others would be 
extent, But in regard to all such anticipations, it | less happily adapted. ‘Thus, in the quantity and 
should be borne in mind, that the quantity is not | variety of this material ‘in all its valuable forme, our 
less important than the quality of the ore, to stamp | state is now proved to have no rival, unless, per- 
it with real value, and that until far more minute | haps, Pennsylvania may be such. Looking to the 
and extensive researches in regard to these ores | immense extent of the region over which these 
have been made in the localities where they are | rocks are spread, and to the structure of’ its moun- 
lound, than have ever hitherto been attempted, it | tains and valleys—bringing to light at various 
will be impossible to have any grounds for judging | points, each of the twelve principal strata which 
of their extent, and it will be as unwise as hazard- | it comprises—freighted, in great part, with the 
ous to engage in expensive schemes of mining on | most inestimable of metallic products, it becomes 
their account. Yet [ would not have it under- | evident at once, that the topography of the rocks 
stood, that such researches are to be considered as | and mineral resources of this region, as it will be 
hopeless or inexpedient. { would rather rejoice to | exhibited in the general geological map, is destined 
se investigation active, at the same time that, in | to bestow upon it a new and almost unhoped for 
duty to the public interest, I would caution against | interest. With such incentives, and with such a 
that precipitate and over sanguine spirit which will | guide, enterprise directed to this portion of state 
hot wait for deliberate research—a spirit which, in | can neither falter or be disappointed. Anticipa- 
Nd instance, is more likely to terminate in loss and | tion confiding in the certain deductions of cautious 
lisappointment, than when excited by objects of'| scientific research, already begins to sketch the 
this nature, involved as they must be, even to the | gladdening picture of successful industry, crowd- 
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ing population and wide spreading improvement, 
which, at no remote day, it will be its happy lot to 
realize. 

The coals of this region were examined at nu- 
merous points from the Potomac to the neigh- 
borhood of the Tennessee line, and although 
much additional investigation is required to ascer- 
tain the number and extent of the workable seams 
of this mineral, enough has already been done to 
satisfy me, that they will, ere long, be regarded as 
one of the most valuable resources of this part of 
the state. On a former occasion, | adverted to the 
peculiar adaptation of some of these coals, in the 
raw state, to the manufacture of iron. The ana- 
lysis of’ specimens from several localities, not visit- 
ed belore this season, indicates a composition ad- 
mirably suited to this use. As examples of coals of 
this description, I will refer to the three following: 

Ist. The semi-bituminous coal, from Thor’s 
creek tind Strouble’s run, in Montgomery county. 


This consists of 
Carbon, 80.20 


Bitumen, &c. 13.60 
Ash, 6.20 
The combustible value or calorific power of 100 
parts of this coal, is equivalent to that of 92.5 parts 
of carbon. 
2nd. Semi-bituminous coal from near Lewis- 
burg. This consists of 
Carbon, 78.84 
Bitumen, &c. 14.16 
Ash, 7.00 
The calorific power of 100 parts of this coal, is 
equivalent to 87 parts of carbon. 
3d. Catawba semi-bituminous coal—Botetourt 
county. This consists of 
Carbon, 78.50 
Bitumen, 16.50 
Ash, 5.00 
The calorific power of one hundred parts of this 
<oal, is equivalent to that of 89.4 parts of carbon. 
These and similar results obtained, with regard 
to specimens from other localities in the Appala- 
chian region, illustrate the fitness of these coals 
for the manufacture of iron, a quality which must 
be looked upon as giving them incalculable value, 
when their immediate vicinity to inexhaustible 
supplies of the ore is taken into the account. 
The vast advantages in point of economy result- 


ing from the employment of the raw coals of 
Wales, Scotland and France, in the smelting of 


iron ores, though not unknown in this country, 
appear as yet to be but imperfectly appreciated. 
It may, therefore, be proper to remark, that 
wherever, in Europe, coals of the proper character 
can be obtained, they are preferred to every other 
material used for this purpose. It is surely greatly 
to be desired. that a trial were made of our semi- 
bituminous coals in the smelting furnaces, since by 
the result of a successful experiment of this kind, 
if carefully performed, a new impetus would be 
given to the manufacture of iron in Virginia. At 
the same time, the importance of applying the hot 


air blast. especially in connexion with the use of 


these raw coals, cannot be too urgently insisted 


upon. The large mass of experience collected of 


late years in Great Britain, as well as on the con- 
tinent, conclusively demonstrating the great econo- 
my of this process, and the very’ general disposi- 
tion in Europe, to adopt it wherever practicable, 
ought to furnish a suflicient inducement for its in- 


ee 


troduction here; and since, as Berthier has shewp 
its advantages are augmented by connecting j, 
with the use of raw coals, an especial motive jg 
presented for its adoption in the furnaces of the 
region of which I am at present treating. Should 
these improvements be brought into extensive 
operation, as in process of time they most assured. 
ly will, the prosperity of this vast and almost for. 
gotten portion of the state, will outstrip any thine 
that the imagination of its present inhabitants can 
conceive. What surer foundation for the perma- 
nent wealth and power of a community can be 
found, than the stores of coal and iron embosomed 
in the rocky strata of its hills and valleys, and 
what more efficacious stimulus to the mechanic 
arts, to industry in general, and to the advanece- 
ment of all practical and profitable knowledge, 
than the multifarious pursuits linked with the 
manufacture of tron? 

Of the limestones of the valley, numerous spe- 
cimens have been analyzed, with the view of de- 
termining the peculiar composition of each variety 
—a point of much importance in applying them 
to agricultural or other uses. A sketch of some of 
the results of this investigation, which is still ir 
progress, may here be fitly introduced. _I find that 
the carbonate of magnesia, is a much more abun- 
dant and common ingredient in these limestones, 
than has hitherto been suspected. All the rocks 
already tested as hydraulic cements, contain a 
large proportion of this substance. I have become 
convinced that a great number of the magnesian 
limestones of the valley, possess the property of 
hardening under water, and I am at present en- 
gaged in extensive experiments upon their quali- 
ties in this respect. 

The deep blue, almost black limestone of a fine 
grain, and rather smooth fracture, which is com- 
monly burnt for lime, contains only a slight trace 
of carbonate of magnesia. 

Its constituents are carbonate of lime, silica, 
alumina, protoxide of iron, and a trace of carbo- 
nate of magnesia, with a little organic matter. 

The amount of carbonate of lime usually pre- 
sent in this valuable rock, may be seen from the 
following table of the quaftity contained in seven 
specimens of this description, procured in different 
parts of the valley. A great number of similar 
results might be added to the table from my mi- 
nutes, which include the composition of more than 
thirty specimens, but the seven here given will 
sufiice. 


1. 2. 3. 4, 5. 6. 7. 
86.3 83.4 85.2 87.5 829 836 828 


It appears from this, that no great diversity ex- 
ists in the quality of this rock in different localities. 
Taking 84 per cent. as the average quantity 0 
carbonate of lime present in this variety, it is easily 
inferred frora the composition of the carbonate, 
that each 100 lbs. of the rock, ought to yield 47 lis. 
of lime. 

The dark dun colored limestone of very close 
grain and semi-conchoidal fracture, is even more 
exempt than the preceding from carbonate of mag- 
nesia, and is richer in carbonate of lime. The 
specimens examined, gave an average of 88 pe! 
cent. Accordingly, where it has been burnt, this 
rock has yielded lime of great purity. ; 

The limestone of a dull greyish blue color and of 





coarse texture, contains a notable portion of silica 
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and carbonate of magnesia, and has often the pro- 
perties of a hydraulic cement. The following is | 
the composition of one of several specimens of | 
this variety which were analyzed. It was obtained 
irom a hill, one mile north of Staunton. One hun- 
dred grains contain 

Carbonate of lime, 49.50 

Carbonate of magnesia, 33.87 

Silica, 7.50 

Oxide of iron and alumina, 2.83 

The rock of a light greyish blue color, and of 

very compact texture, almost always contains a 
large proportion of silica, as well as carbonate of 
magnesia. ‘The hydraulic lime made at Shepherds- 
town, is generally procured from this rock. The fol- 
lowing is the composition of a specimen of this kind, 
from Reynolds’ quarry. But it is to be observed, 
that even from this neighborhood, the cement 
rocks exhibit a great diversity in the proportion of 
their constituents. One hundred grains contain 


Carbonate of lime, 32.17 
Carbonate of magnesia, 18.36 
Silica, 38.93 
Ox. iron and alumina, 4.17 


The rock to be used in preparing cement for the 
locks of the James river canal, is of this kind. It 
is obtained in Rockbridge county, and contains 


Carbonate of lime, 38.33 
Carbonate of magnesia, 16.30 
Silica, 36.60 
Ox. iron and alumina, 6.33 


It will appear, from what has been stated, in re- 
gard to the aspect of the several varieties of lime- 
stone above described, that any careful observer 
may in general distinguish between those rocks 
which are magnesian and those which are not. 
This is a matter of no small importance, especially 
iu the agricultural employment of the lime, since, 
if not actually injurious, as was once supposed, the 
magnesia is at best an efficient substitute for lime. 
Moreover, the rocks containing it are more diffi- 
cult to burn than the others, and unless when 
hydraulic, the lime they yield is not so well adapt- 
ed for mortar. 

The great abundance of the dark biue limestone, 
s0 admirably suited to the uses of the farmer, holds 
out a strong inducement to the employment of 
lime upon the soil. In my former report, I at- 
tempted to move the mistaken impression, that the 
land of limestone regions is already sufficiently 
imbued with calcareous matter, by appealing to 
the results of analysis; and I would now repeat 
the observations then made, as having been con- 
firmed by further examination. 

There cannot be any fact in practical agricul- 
ture more clearly proved, than the beneficial action 
of lime upon the soil of limestone regions, such as 
our valley. Why then is it not extensively used 
by the farmers in that portion of the state? With 
sosure and inexhaustible a means of improvement, 
(every where around them,) every hill and valley 
might be made productive. ‘This is one day to be 
the result of the systematic and general use of 
lime, aided by an improved scheme of agriculture. 
But I would gladly speed the progress of’ amelio- 
ration, by pointing to the invaluable resource 
which nature has provided for the improvement of 
this country, and by expostulating earnestly, on 
grounds of science and experience, with those who 
are disposed to neglect the boon. 


ties, embraced a rapid examination of parts of 
Grayson, Wythe, Montgomery, Smyth and Rus- 
sell, and included a more detailed investigation of 
the lead, plaster and salt of this region. 

The lead mines are situated near Cripple creek, 
about four miles from Poplar Camp furnace, in a 
direction a little south of west. ‘They are within 
half a mile of the south bank of New river, and 
about one and a half from the base of the Poplar 
Camp or Iron mountain. The ore occurs in a sili- 
ceous limestone generally of a white or grey color; 
though sometimes blue. The veins are irregular 
in dip and direction, frequently turning very 
abruptly, and sending off leads or branches. On 
either side of the ore, the enclosing material con- 
tinues of a soft texture, a3 far as the walls of lime- 
stone enclosing the whole, which vary in their dis- 
tance from each other. On the upper side of’ the 
vein, is generally found a reddish clay. On the 
lower side, is a firmer material, containing crystals 
of phosphate of lead and other matters. This, 
the workmen here, as in Europe, call clinker, and 
thev reject it as of no value. 

The vein proper, is in general twelve inches 
thick, and contains the following ores of lead: 

1. Compact sulphuret or blue ore. 

2. Compact carbonate or grey ore. 

3. Crystallized carbonate—or Cat’s tooth. 

4, Mixture of carbonate and oxide—brown and 
red ore. 

5. Finely divided sulphuret—black ore. 

The sulphuret, or blue ore, occurs only in some 
parts of the vein in irregular masses or cups as 


the productive portion of the vein. ‘The other 
ores occur along side of it, and are mingled with 
it. ‘The adjacent limestone is sometimes in a soft 
and crumbly condition, and curiously spotted— 
sometimes in the form of a beautiful white spar 
containing crystals of cubical galena. 

There are six openings at present wrought, each 
having drifis below the surface at various depths, 
from 30 to 120 feet. ‘These are all comprised 
within a space of less than 150 yards square. ‘To 
the S. W. are numerous pits, from which ore was 
extracted in former years. The entire distance 
through which the lead has been traced and 
wrought in this vicinity, is about half a mile. 
The general direction of the veins, is nearly N. 
K. and S. W. One of the same description has 
been found at several points to the N. E., and 
among others at Mr. Sawyers’, on Reed creek, 
about seven miles from the mines. Blue ore has 
also been found in small quantity on Mr. Gra- 
ham’s land, at an equal distance, in a due north 
direction. Whether a valuable amount of the ore 
exists at either of these places, or in anv of the 
numerous localities in other and distant parts of 
the valley in which specimens have been disco- 
vered, it is impossible to say, without much further 
investigation. 

The extent of the workable ore, at the mines 
just described, appears from the indications observ- 
ed, to be very considerable, and it were greatly 
to be desired, that a systematic mining of these 
veins were undertaken upon a scale commensurate 
with their value. At present, a wasteful method 
of excavation is threatening serious injury to the 
interests of future mining operations in this region, 
and, if persevered in, will destroy the usefulness of 





The reconnoissance of the south-western coun- 


many portions of the veins now worked, by ren- 
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dering them almost inaccessible, or incapable of'| times supposed, like the other rocks of the coun. 
being farther wrought. try, ina regular stratum, having a fixed relation 
In the operation of washing at what are called | to the rest, but in masses of irregular form imbed. 
the “buddies,” though conducted more judiciously | ded in dark colored or ochreous clays. These 
than the mining—there is evidently a larger pro- | masses are ofien of enormous magnitude, and are 
ortion of useful material carried off, than ought to | either partially exposed at the surface, or covered 
e allowed to escape. This fact L ascertained by | with a variable depth of earth. ‘The excavation 
an examination of the ochreous earth deposited at M’Call’s quarry, which 1s nearly all in solid 
by the stream at some distance below the buddles. | gypsum, is about 25 feet deep, 50 feet long, and 
The position of the veins in a hill near the south | 15 wide; and from borings, it would appear that 
bank of the New river, makes it obvious that a/this solid mass of gypsum, is more than 100 feet 


tunnel driven through the base of the hill into the 
veins, would aflord great facility to the operations 
under ground, whilst it would open up a great ex- 





tent of the ore, and would dispense with the ex- | 


in depth. In the neighborhood of Buchanan’s 


banks in the valley of Walker’s creek, extensive 


exposures of it occur upon the surface, but no 
very large excavations have yet been made. Small 


ensive and inefficient process of raising the ore in | openings have been made at various other points, 
uckets. By locating the buddles and the furna- | and though the plaister has always been found in 


ces at the mouth of such an adit, a combination of | 
advantages would be secured. It is estimated, 
that 25 per cent. of the material, as it is procured | 


great abundance, the want of capital has prevent- 
ed extensive operations from being attempted. 
Some idea may be formed of the immense 


in the crude state from the mines, is removed by | amount of gypsum contained in these valleys, trom 
washing at the buddles, and that 100 Ibs. of the | the fact that in the borings for salt water which 
rough, or 75 of the washed ore, will yield 50 ibs. | have been frequently made near the Holston, trag- 
of metal. <A result so very high ought to invite | ments of this rock have been brought up trom the 
attention to this interesting region, especially when | depth of 700 feet. Indeed, there seems to be every 


it is considered that this is the only available body 
of lead ore, in any of the Atlantic states. 

The fact, that by far the larger portion of the 
lead, which these mines furnish, is carried in wa- 
gons to Baltimore, is a striking proof of the lucra- 
tive nature of the manufacture, and strongly indi- 


cates the benefit which, in reference to this product, | 


the public may be expected to reap from the exten- 
sive works of improvement which have been so 
wisely projected, in this portion of the state. 

The plaster banks, in the North Holston and 
Walker's creek valleys, are another of the qifis 
which liberal Nature has bestowed upon this fa- 
vored region. The geological structure of’ the 
valley of the Holston, is fraught with peculiar 


interest. Alter descending the northern slope of 
Walker’s mountain, we come in view of the lofiy | 
limestone hills, forming the southern boundary of 


the valley, and taking our station upon some ele- 
vated knoll, we see spread out before us a scene of 


singular variety and beauty. Hills of limestone, | 


apparently arranged in rows, presenting conical 


and rounded outlines of surprising symmetry and 


elegance, are stationed along the vailey at nearly 


equal intervals. ‘The rich verdure that spreads to | 


their very summits, darkened by the thick foliage 
of the sugar trees growing on their steep sides, 
softens the picturesque wildness of the landscape, 
and conveys the idea of a soil of exuberant fertility. 
In the three first ranges of these hills, the southern 
dip of the rocks in Walker's mountain and the 
intervening country is preserved, but nearer to the 
river the limestones are seen dipping in the oppo- 
site direction, ‘The anticlinal axis marked, as oc- 
curing in a black slate, is in the immediate vicinity 
of the plaster banks and the wells from which the 
brine is obtained. This axis extends far to the 
east and west, and constitutes an important feature 
in the geology of this region. The plaster has 
been found along this valley, and in that of Walk- 
er’s creek, which joins it to the east, for a distance 
of about forty miles. Whether it extends in the 
latter direction, beyond the termination of this line, 
cannot as yet be known—but even should it not 
surpass this limit, the value of the deposite would 
baffle calculation. It does not occur as is some- 


reason for believing that it extends to great depths 
throughout a large portion of the region in which 
‘it is iound—sometimes in masses of enormous 
dimensions, and sometimes in smal! fragments and 
thin beds, mingled with ochreous clays and de- 
composed pyritous slate. 

In speculating upon the origin of the gypsum of 
| this region, the readiest explanation that suggests 
itself, is that which ascribes its production to simi- 
ilar causes with those which gave birth to the 
gypsum of the tertiary strata of lower Virginia. 
It has been incidentally remarked above, that 
| pyritous slate occurs in fragments mingled with the 
‘gypsum and clay, at the salt wells and other 
places. Supposing the valley to’ have once been 
filled with the debris of this slate, and of the neigh- 
boring limestones, we would have all the materi- 
‘als brought together which are necessary for the 
production of the gypsum, while the slate, alter 
decomposition, would become the clayey matrix 
in which the crystals would collect. ‘This view is 
rendered more probable from the occurrence, even 
in the midst of the solid masses of plaister, of frag- 
ments of’ the siliceous rock which skirts the valley 
oa the south. It is at least certain, that the gyp- 
sum has not been deposited here as in some other 
parts of the world, from the waters of thermal 
springs holding it in solution, since, in that case, it 
would be found disposed in layers as travertin, and 
not in the irregular and scattered cundition which 
has been described. 

The brine springs constitute another valuable 
and interesting feature in the geoloxy of the Hol- 
ston valley. Of the stratum from which the salt 
water is derived, nothing certain is thus jar known, 
although speculations have not been wanting on 
the subject. By some it has been imagined, that 
salt, in the solid form, exists ata great depth below 
the level of the wells; and this idea has been 
countenanced by the fact, affirmed by many, that 
granules of rock salt, are sometimes seen in the 
water as it is pumped up. On this point. however, 
it may be remarked, that these granules might 
have existed, dispersed through the mass of a sali- 
ferous sandstone, as is the case in some other parts 
|of the world. Be this as it may, the borings and 
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wells ave never penetrated to a stratum such as is 
usually the repository of the salt water, but have 
gone through successive beds of blue and red clay, 
and broken slate, all of them mingled more or less 
with plaster. The two wells now in use, King’s 
and Preston’s, are each 212 feet deep. They are 
very near each other, and are thought to commu- 
nicate beneath, and are situated a little to the 
south of the anticlinal line before noticed. The 
water, raised by a steam engine, is conveyed in 
wooden pipes to the furnace, two miles distant, 
where, after the crude impurities have been sutfer- 
ed to subside, by allowing it to rest some time in 
large tanks or reservoirs, it is transferred to the 
kettles. Of these there are five double rows, 
each containing 100 kettles, making in all 500. 
Thirty thousand gallons of the brine are daily 
boiled down, vielding an average product of 1,000 
bushels of salt, or one bushel for each 30 gallons. 
The sulphate of lime, which is almost the only 
impurity in this brine, for the most part adheres 
to the bottom of’ the kettles, and leaves the salt in 
a state of remarkable purity. At the same time 
suiphurets are formed by the intense heat, which 
give a peculiar odor and flavor to the residual 
mass. No muriates of lime or magnesia exist in 
this brine. Hence itis free from bittern, and dries 
rapidly in the air. 

In the strength of the brine as well as its free- 
dom from troublesome impurities, these wells are 
scarcely excelled by any in the world. 

While all the salt manufactured here is of a 
very excellent quality, there are three grades, dis- 
tinguished by different degrees of purity. ‘These 
are— 

1. The common salt, which is of a fine grain, 
dry, and not liable to deliquesce in moist air, but 
is a little discolored. 

2. The table salt, which is beautifully white 
and fine. This is made by very rapid boiling. 

3. The alum salt, perfectly pure, in thin crys- 
tals of a satin lustre. This is formed by slow 
crystalization as the kettles cool. 

Looking to the alum salt now made in Kanaw- 
ha, and the table salt above described, Virginia 
has just reason to be proud of the pre-eminence 
she has attained in this branch of manufacture. 





From the Silk Culturist. 
PROCESS OF MAKING BEET SUGAR. 


The attention of the public having been some 
time drawn to the manufacture of sugar from the 
beet, and having repeatedly recommended its cul- 
tivation to farmers as a profitable crop, we have 
felt ourselves under an obligation to give them the 
details of the process by which it is extracted. 
We have, therefore, examined the best authorities 


— 


come to maturity in all parts of the United States, 
up to the 45th degree of latitude. The soil most 
congenial to its growth is a light sandy loam, of 
good depth, and if free from stones, the better. 
Probably no country in the world is better adapted 
to the growth of this root than the alluvial mea- 
dows on the Connecticut and other rivers of New 
England. The cultivation, however, need not be 
confined to valleys, as in most of' the hill towns, 
lands may be found well adapted to its growth. 
The land is prepared for the seed by deep plough- 
ing and pulverizing the surface. This is best 
accomplished by ploughing in the fall, and leav- 
ing, the land in furrows through the winter. In 
the spring, the land should be cross ploughed and 
harrowed, and, if the soil be light, it will be pre- 
pared to receive the seed. The seed may be 
sown as early as the season will admit, broad-cast, 
or in drills; but ultimately the plants should be 
from 12 to 18 inches apart. They should be hoed 
and kept free of weeds—at the second hoeing they 
should be thinned out, and but one plant left in the 
hill—the surplus plants may be transplanted to 
vacant places in the field. 

In the extraction of the sugar, the beets must 
first be cleaned by washing or scraping with a 
knife, and care be taken that all decayed parts be 
cut off. They must then. be passed through the 
rasper and be reduced to a pulp—the finer they 
are rasped the better, as it facilitates expressing 
the juice. The pulp must then be put into cloth 
bags, and have the juice pressed out by a screw 
press. In France they use the hydraulic press; 
but a cider, or other press, will answer the pur- 
pose, and be attended with much less expense. 
As decomposition commences soon after the beet 
is out of the ground, and progresses rapidly, no 
time should be lost in converting them info sugar. 
After the juice is expressed, and before it is con- 
verted into sugar, it must undergo four distinct and 
different processes. 1. Defecation. 2. Evapora- 
tion. 3. Clarification. 4. Concentration. 


Defecation. 


The composition of the beet juice does not dif- 
fer essentially from that of the cane—it combines 
with the saccharine matter small quantities of 
malic or acetic acid, wax and mucilage, which 
must be extracted before evaporation is com- 
menced. The first process, therefore, is to purify 
the juice, which must be done by neutralizing the 
acid, decomposing the wax, and coagulating the 
mucilage, and hence is called defecation. All this 
may be done by heating and mixing with it the 
milk of lime in about the proportion of 46 grains 
troy weight to the gallon. The milk of lime is 
prepared by slaking quicklime with hot water, and 
reducing it to the consistence of cream. The 
juice must be heated to about 160 degrees Mah- 


on the subject, and consulted several gentlemen of| renheit, and the milk of lime poured into it and 


some practical knowledge and experience in the 
business, and the result of our investigation is that 
the process is altogether more simple and less ex- 
pensive than has generally been supposed. In 
describing the various processes in the manufac- 
ture, we have carefully avoided the use of chemi- 
cal terms, and substituted language which we 
hope will be understood by every reader. 

There are several varieties of the beet which 
yield sugar; but the Silesian beet is recommended 


thoroughly mixed by stirring with a stick. After it 
is intimately mixed, the stirring must be stopped, 
and the mixture suffered to rest fora shorttime. It 
must then be heated to the boiling point. which 
will throw the impurities upon the surface in the 
form of scum, when the boiling must be stopped, 
W hen the juice has become clear it must be drawn 
off from below, by means of a cock, or the scum 
must be skimmed off from the top—care being 
taken in either case to effect a complete eepara- 
tion. 








as the best and most productive. This beet will 
Vor. [V—91 
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Evaporation. 


The next process in the manufacture is to dissi- 
pate the water, which is done by “ boiling away,” 
as it is commonly called, but in technical lan- 
guage, evaporation. If in the process of defeca- 
tion an excess of iime has been used it should be 
extracted. This may be done by a mixture of 
sulphuric acid and water, in the proportion of one 
of the former to forty-four of the latter. This 
mixture, put in contact with the lime, causes an 
an effervescence, by which the lime is thrown off, 
and the cessation of which is a sure evidence that 
the lime is neutralized. Some manufacturers say 
that a small portion of lime should be allowed to 
remain, and others that the whole should be neu- 
tralized. As practical men differ on this point, we 
may safely conclude it is not very material. 

The juice is boiled down till it is reduced to 
about one-fifth or one-sixth of its original quantity. 
For this purpose pans or kettles may be used ; but 
it will be seen that those vessels which present the 
greatest surface to the fire, and give the least 
depth to the juice, will best facilitate evaporation. 
As the water evaporates, flaky substances will 
separate from the juice and collect in a white foam 
on the surface, which must be skimmed off as it 
appears. ‘To promote their separation, the boil- 
ing is commenced with a moderate fire, which is 
subsequently increased as they disappear. Some- 
times the white of eggs beaten, or a little blood, is 
added for the same purpose. During the boiling, 
the juice will rise in froth and flow over the top of 
the pan, unless prevented by occasionally throw- 
ing in a small quantity of some fatty substance. 
Butter is commonly used, but tallow, lard, &c. 
will answer the same purpose. It not only 
causes an immediate subsidence, but hastens evap- 
oration. 


Clarification. 


After being defecated and evaporated, the juice 
is yet ina degree impure, and the object of the 
next process is to separate it from its remaining 
impurities, and hence is called clarification. This 
consists in filtering it through animal charcoal 
granulated [burnt bones broken to grains,] and is 
performed in the following manner. Tubs, or vats 
in the form of those used for leaching ashes are 
made of wood or metal, and furnished with a cock 
inserted near the bottom. The size of the vats is 
immaterial ; but those of the following dimensions 
will be found most convenient—2 feet 8 inches 
deep—l foot 8 inches in diameter at the top, and 
11 inches at the bottom. They may be four sided 
or round; but those made of staves and hooped 
with iron hoops we should think the cheapest, and 
on some accounts the best. 

A strainer standing on legs, and covered with 
coarse cloth, must first be placed in the bottom of 
the vat and filled with the charcoal—about 100 
pounds will be necessary for a vat of the above 
dimensions. ‘The charcoal must then be covered 
with another strainer and cloth, and the vat filled 
with evaporated juice, or, as it is then called, sirup. 
After standing long enough to leach through the 
charcoal, the cock must be turned and the sirup 
be slowly drawn off, and the vat re-filled as fast as 
it isemptied. The charcoal must be changed 
twice aday; but it may be washed and reburnt, 





and, thus prepared, it will answer for another fil- 
tration. ‘This may be repeated until it is con- 
sumed. 


Concentration. 


The next process is to solidify the sirup, and 
hence iscalled concentration. ‘To accomplish this 
it must be again evaporated until it is brought into 
a proper state for crystalization. As it is impor- 
tant that evaporation should cease as soon as it 
arrives at this point, Chaptal gives the following 
rules for ascertaining the fact. ‘1. Plunge a 
skimmer into the boiling sirup, and upon with- 
drawing it, pass the thumb of the right hand over 
its surface, mould the sirup which adheres to the 
thumb, between that and the fore-finger, till the 
temperature be the same as that of the skin—then 
separate the thumb and finger suddenly—if the 
boiling be not completed, no thread will be formed 
between the two; if there be a filament, the boil- 
ing is well advanced ; and the process is comple- 
ted as soon after as the filament breaks short, and 
the upper part, having the semi-transparency of 
horn, curls itself into a spiral, 2. The second 
mode of judging of the completion of the process 
is by observing the time when the sirup ceases to 
moisten the sides of the boiler, and then blowing 
forcibly into a skimmer which has just been im- 
mersed in it—if bubbles escape through the holes 
of the skimmer which ascend into the air in the 
same manner as to soap bubbles do, the liquor is 
considered to be sufficiently boiled.” 

When the concentration arrives at this point, 
the sirup must be taken from the boiler and poured 
into large pans, for the purpose of cooling. ‘The 
pans must be placed in the air, and the sirup occa- 
sionally stirred during the process of cooling, 
which will be completed in about two hours. On 
examination, the bottom and sides of the pan will 
be found covered with a thick bed of crystals, 
having but little consistence ; on the surface of the 
sirup, a crust will also be formed. ‘To promote 
crystalization, or, as it is more properly called, 
graining, a thin bed of brown sugar is sometimes 
put upon the bottom of the cooling pan, in order to 
make a nucleus about which the crystalized 
matter may gather. 

After the sirup is cooled and crystalized, or 
grained, all that remains is to separate the sugar 
from the molasses, and it is fit for domestic con- 
sumption or market. ‘To effect the separation, 
moulds, as they are called, must be prepared in the 
form of defecating vats, with the lower end drawn 
to a point, orso near a point as to leave a hole 
of three-fourths of an inch in diameter. These 
may be made of wood, metal or earthen ware, 
and their capacity may be regulated according to 
the convenience of the manufacturer. ‘Those 
used in the sugar factories in France usually are 
large enough to contain five or six gallons. ‘They 
are also used in the refining process. Before using 
them, if of’wood, they must be soaked several 
hours in water, and dried a short time before they 
are filled with sirup. ‘Thus prepared, and with a 
cork in the hole at the point, they must be filled, 
or nearly filled, with crystalized sirup, and se- 
cured in an upright position, over a pan or tub of 
sufficient size to receive the quantity of molasses 
it contains. After standing from. 12 to 36 hours, 
according to circumstances, the cork is withdraw? 
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and the molasses permitted to drain off. It will | 


at first drain off rapidly ; but soon cease to flow 
in any considerable quantity. ‘To hasten its sep- 
aration from the sugar, which takes place slowly, 
the mass must be pierced with an iron spear, by 
thrusting it into the hole at the point, which will 
give it vent and cause it to drain off. ‘This opera- 
tion must be repeated as often as is necessary, and 
until all the molasses is extracted. 

After having remained long enough to have 
the molasses run off, the sugar is detached from 
the sides of the mould with a knife, the moulds 
are set on the floor in a reversed position and left 
for two or three hours—when, by lifting from the 
floor and giving it a shake, the loaf will separate 
from the mould by force of its own weight. ‘The 
head of the loaf will retain a degree of moisture 
and a portion of molasses, and, consequently, 
should be cut off, and thrown inte the juice intend- 
ed for the next clarification. ‘The molasses, also, 
when a sufficient quantity is on hand, should be 
again concentrated in order to obtain all the crys- 
talizable sugar it contains. By the foregoing 
processes the beet is converted into brown sugar, 
the kind which is consumed in the largest quan- 
tities in most families. In the manufacture of 
loaf, or lump sugar, there is another process catled 
“refining ;” but being foreign to our present pur- 
pose, we omit it. 


From the Silk Culturist. 


PHILADELPHIA MEETING, FOR ESTABLISH- 
ING A SILK FACTORY. 


A meeting of the friends of the culture and man- 
ufacture of silk, held at the room of the Board of 
Trade, agreeably to public notice, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, the 27th day of December, Nicholas Biddle, 
Esq. was called to the chair,and T. P. Hoopes ap- 
pointed secretary. 

The meeting being thus organized, was ad- 
dressed by Richard Peters, Esq. who, after sta- 
ting its objects, &c. read the report, which will 
be found below, and which was unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr. Kempton then read articles of association, 
which were also agreed to. 

It was then on motion of Mr. Sharpless, resolved 
that a committee of five be appointed to receive 
subscriptions for the stock of a company, accord- 
ing to the terms set forth in the articles of associa- 
tion. Whereupon the following persons were ap- 
peoien to compose said committee, namely: 

ichard Peters, Caleb Cope, S. C. Cleveland, Mo- 
ses Kempton and S. B. Hibler. 

The following preamble and resolution were 
then offered and adopted. 

Whereas, it may be advantageous to the com- 
pany about to be established, to enter into negoci- 
ations for the purchase of the machinery and es- 
tablishment of Messrs. Upton and Jackson, be- 





by the said commissioners to be binding on the 
company when it shall be incorporated. 


Report. 


_.The committee appointed at a meeting of the 
friends of the culture and manufacture of silk, 
held on the 15th day of November, 1836, to take 
into consideration the proposition to establish a 
company for the manufacture of silk, in or near 


the city of Philadelphia, and for the promotion of 


the culture of silk; to be incorporated under the 
authority of the acts of assembly, for the promo- 
tion of the culture of silk, report— 

The committee have, as extensively as the time 
and opportunities have permitted, examined the 
subjects confided to them. ‘That it would be a 
great national benefit, if silk should become an ar- 
ticle of general production in the United States, 
and that if it can be profitably manufactured in 
our country, it will give employment to a great 
number of persons, are truths universally admitted. 
The culture of silk by raising the mulberry tree, 
and feeding the worms, which produce that beau- 
tiful article of luxury and comfort, will not serious- 
ly interfere with the general business of the agri- 
culturist ; or require such a portion of the farm la- 
bor as will, to any material extent, diminish its 
usual productions. ‘The mulberry tree flourishes 
best in cultivated fields ; and one of the most ap- 
proved methods of obtaining the leaves for the 
food of the silkworm, is from mulberry hedges, 
which may be made, and securely used for the di- 
vision of a farm into fields, instead of the usual 
fences, much more costly, and always exposed to 
injury and decay. 

The periods of the year in which the silkworm 
is fed, and when only the attention of the farmer 
and his family is required for their care and man- 
agement, are those in which the usual labors of’ a 
farm are, for a great portion of these periods, not 
very great; and a large amount of the attention 
and industry which are required by the silkworm 
when feeding, and making the cocoon, are most 
properly furnished by females, and by children 
trom 14 to 16 years of age. In the winter season, 
the family fireside of the farmer, now compara- 
tively without employment, may be engaged in 
reeling the silk from the cocoons; a most agreea- 
ble and profitable occupation for that part of the 
year. 

The committee have indulged in these remarks 
from the gratification, it is believed, they will af- 
ford to see introduced into the middle and north- 
ern states, an article of profitable production and 
manufacture; which they do not hesitate to sav 
will, at no distant period, rival the abundant pro- 
ducts ai the cotton and rice fields of the south, 
and which will call into action and advantage a 
large amount of free labor. In the moral influ- 
ence of these results, all will rejoice. The south 
will be pleased to receive in exchange for her rich 
and necessary productions, the useful and orna- 
mental silk fabrics of her associated sisters, and 


fore the company shall be incorporated, resolved, | the prosperity of the whole union will become 


that if one thousand shares of the stock shall be | 
subscribed, the commissioners authorized to re-_ 
ceive subscriptions for the stock may epter into an | 
arrangement for the said machinery and establish- | 
ment, and advance such funds as they may find | 
requisite, before the charter of the company shall | 
be obtained: the contracts and arrangements made | the establishment of a silk manulactory. 


equal. ‘The best security and the firmest bond for 
the preservation of that union, vital to the exis- 
tence of the nation, are general and equal prosper- 
ity. 

The committee submit a brief outline of the 
prospects and advantages which will result from 
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As to the prospects of obtaining silk for manu- 
facture. 

Within the last two or three years the planting 
and raising of mulberry trees, and the production 
of cocoons, have become objects of much interest 
in almost every state in the union. In Pennsyl- 
vania there are now hundreds of acres planted 
with mulberry trees, from which cocoons will be 
obtained in the coming year. These plantations 
will be increased, when it shall be known that a 
certain market exists for the cocoons, and for reel- 
ed silk, at a fair price. Small lots of cocoons are 
offered daily, and the committee entertain the be- 
lief that in 1837, one-fourth of the supply for a 
manufactory of a moderate extent, can be obtain- 
ed from American cocoons. In three or four 
years, a manufactory, with machinery and _build- 
ings, requiring a capital of $100,000, may be sup- 
plied with American silk. The favorable situa- 
tion of Philadelphia, communicating by her inter- 
nal improvements with vast fertile regions of the 
west and the south-west, increases the confidence 
of the committee in these anticipations. The cli- 
mate of Pennsylvania, and of much of the coun- 
tries to the west and south of our state, are as 
well adapted to the culture of silk, as any in the 
world. 

The quality of silk obtained from cocoons of 
American production, is equal to that of Italy, and 
the abundance and low price of lands, assure us 
that its production will cost no more than in Eu- 
rope; and the committee believe it will cost much 
less. At present a large profit is obtained by the 
production of silk at $3 per pound. Hereatier it 
may become more profitable to purchase the co- 
coons, or the reeled silk, thus prepared in the fam- 
ily of the farmer, than to purchase cocoons at 25 
cents per pound, as they now sell. Three hun- 
dred and ten good cocoons make one pound, and 
eight pounds of cocoons will vive one pound of 
reeled silk. At that rate, the reeling being done 
at the manufactory, the cost of the silk will be 
about $3 per pound. When cocoons are pro- 
duced in abundance, the committee are disposed 
to believe that at twelve cents per pound, the rais- 
ing them will be as profitable as growing cotton 
at nineteen cents per pound. 

For two or three years after the establishment 
of a silk manufactory, it must be in part supplied 
by foreign raw silk. This can always be readily 
i . Large quantities of raw silk are im- 
ported into the United States, principally intended 
to be exported to Mexico, where it is manufac- 
tured. Any portion of this can be arrested on its 
way, and used here, and the constant and rapid 
intercourse with England and Italy, will always 
secure its import, as it may be required, in a short 
period of time. 

The present prices of foreign raw silk, are Ben- 

1 $8,25 to 86,00 per pound. China, $5,50 to 

6,00. Italian, $6,00 to $7,00 per pound. 

The amount of manufactured silks imported 
into the United Staies, in the year ending on the 
80th of September, 1835, was $17,497,800. 

Silk is manufactured in France principally by 
adult labor; but the introduction of machinery in 
the manufacture of silk, which is in the ratio of 90 

er cent. in the hundred, reduces the cost of man- 
acture from 50 to 80 percent. England, by the 
use of machinery, has become thesuccessful rival. 
of France, in many articles of silk manufacture 








_ rine 
Let the ay of America be applied to silk 
machinery, as it has been to the machinery for 
making cotton and woollen goods, and its success 
will be'the same. The higher cost of adult labor 
in the United States, will thus be rendered com- 
paratively unimportant. 

The cost of a manufactory, and the amount of 
capital necesary to conduct it, will depend much 
upon the extent of the building, the cost of the 
ground, and the amount of silk to be manufac. 
tured. The expenses of machinery are not hea. 
vy, as silk machinery is always light in its con- 
struction, and requires no great power to keep it 
in motion. A six horse power steam engine will 
move the machinery to manufacture two hundred 
pounds of raw silk per week; and a building of 
30 feet in width, by 225 feet in length, 3 stories 
high, will be sufficient for all the purposes of man- 
ufacturing, dyeing and packing that quantity of 
silk within its walls. [tis proper also to observe 
that the expense of machinery will depend much 
on the kind of work to be done. Many articles 
manufactured from silk, require machinery of but 
little cost; and the estimate is made with confi- 
dence, that an establishment for the manufacture 
of silk into plain and ordinary articles, will cost no 
more than about one eighth of a cotton factory, 
to turn out the same number of dollars worth of 
work, and with equal if not greater profit. 

While it is claimed that all articles made from 
silk can be manufactured here, it is not considered 
desirable at present to underiake the making of 
any but plain staple goods; such as floss and 
sewing silks, twist and stuffs for gentlemen’s wear, 
vestings, plain ribbons, and grey silks for printing 
pocket handkerchiefs. 

Floss and sewing silk made from Bengal silk 
would cost— 

Raw material, say $5,25 

Dyeing, manufacturing and waste 1,50 

Lb. of 14 oz. 6,25 

These articles are now worth, 

Sewing silk, 10 to 11 

Floss, 11 to 12 

Made from American cocoons they would cost 
$5 per pound. It is estimated that grey plain 
silks, and white pongees can be made as good as 
imported from Canton by hand looms of Bengal 
silk, to a profit at the present prices of the article 
in the market. When made by power looms, 
and with American silk, they will yield a profit of 
not less than 30 per cent. 

A manufactory established in or near Philadel- 
phia, may make, when required, any articles which 
fashion shall demand, and which will always pay 
large profits. Such articles cannot be imported 
from Europe before the season of their demand 
will pass away. Blue sewings, floss silk, grey 
twilled and plain goods for printing handkerchiels, 
articles for gentlemen’s wear, are of permanent 
demand, and will produce from 20 to 25 per cent. 
profit. ‘The amount of sewing silk used in the 
United States isimmense. To manufacture enough 
of this article to supply the demand, almost any 
amount of capital could be employed, with little 
cost uf machinery. It has been ascertained that 
in the town of Hartford, Con. the sales of sewing 
silk amounted in one year to $35,000. 

The committee consider that $20,000 will be 
abundant capital for the first operations of a silk 
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manufacturing company. Prudence and experi- 
ence enjoin that alarge sum should not be laid out 
in buildings. These may be purchased and ex- 
tended, as the prospects and prosperity of the 
company shall warrant. Machinery of ample 
sufficiency to manufacture many articles properly, 
and the expenses of the manufacture of those ar- 
ticles, with a sufficient stock of raw silk, will be 
at the command of a capital not exceeding $20,- 


In Philadelphia for some months there has exist- 
ed a silk manufactory, conducted by Messrs. Up- 
ton & Jackson. It is in Stamper’s Alley, near 
Second street. ‘The machinery was made prin- 
cipally by the proprietors of the establishment. 
The committee have made inquiries into the char- 
acters and skill of these gentlemen, and their re- 
sults have been entirely satisfactory. ‘They are 
men of excellent moral deportment, and appear to 
be well acquainted with all the branches of the 
manufacture of silk, and using machinery for the 
purposes of ther production. It is highly interest- 
ing to visit that manufactory, and to witness the 
success of the operations conducted in it. 

Messrs. Upton & Jackson are desirous of ex- 
tending the manufactory of silk beyond what their 
present capital will enable them to accomplish. 
They are willing to dispose of their establishment 
toa company with sufficient capital, and to enter 
themselves into the service of such a company, 
on very liberal terms. They will pass over their 
lease in the buildings, and their machinery, to the 
company at a just valuation, and become manu- 


facturers of’ silk and superintend the preparation of 


machinery for the company, for a fair compensa- 
tion. The estimate they have made of their pro- 
perty is about $8000; and as evidence of their 
confidence in the success of a company, they will 
take stock to the amount of $5,000 in part of’ pay- 
ment of the amount at which their property shall 
be valued, by persons mutually chosen and agreed 
upon by them, and the company. 

Possessed of the machinery of the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Upton & Jackson, and assisted 
by them in its business and operations, a company 


may at once enter profitably and extensively into | 
the manufacture of silk. The experience of Upton | 


& Jackson, and the results of their operations, 
which have been carefully examined, and ascer- 
tained by some of the members of the committee, 
authorize these assurances. 

The committee recommend the formation of a 
silk manufacturing company forthwith, to be in- 
corporated under the laws of Pennsylvania ; and 
they have prepared articles of association, which 
they submit with this report. 


S. C, Cleaveland, . Dusar, 

Moses Kempton, C. F. Hekley, 

R. Peters, Garret Newkirk, 
Caleb Cope, George A. Snyder, 
William Neal, Samuel C. Atkinson, 


Committee. 





IMPORTATION OF GRAIN. 


According to a statement in the New York 
Express, there was imported into New York, du- 
ring the month of November, from European 


ports, 29,878 bags and 17,900 bushels of wheat, 


and 14,912 bags of rye! The greatest part of 
these large importations from the cities of Ham- 
burg and Dantzic. 


ON THE CAUSES OF THE LONG-CONTINUED 
DECLINE, AND GREAT DEPRESSION OF AG- 
RICULTURE IN VIRGINIA, 


No. IL. 


Causes presented in errors of practice. Remedies 
proposed. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Suffer me now to attempt the elucidation of va- 
rious other powerful causes which have continued 
to prostrate every branch of Virginian husbandry. 
One of a most formidable character, resembles 
the disease in wheat, called “‘the stud” or “the 
standstill,” which effectullay stops all growth. 
It is the existence among us of a numerous class, 
most happily characterized, if [ mistake not by 
the poet Burns, as ‘the gin-horse tribe.” ‘Their 
peculiar distinction is, to tread the same eternal 
round—the same uniform routine in all their agri- 
cultural operations, without deviating a hair's 
breadth to the right or left, which they have trod- 
den from their earliest recollection, in pious rever- 
ence for ancestral usage: to feel and express an 
utter scorn for every thing they cail “ book-larm- 
ing;”’ to be unmoved by persuasion—impregnable 
to argument in favor of experiments ; and as fixed 
as fate in adherence to their own antiquated no- 
tions of husbandry. But although they are thus 
insensible to every thing like improvement in their 
profession, they have not been equally obstinate 
|iIn resisting the contagion of that lavish expendi- 
‘ture with which modern fashions have intected 
our whole community. ‘The consequence is, that 
having done nothing to increase agricultural in- 
come, which necessarily diminishes without con- 
stant efforts to augment it, and having fallen into 
habits of far greater expense than comport with 
their unchangeable notions on all agricultural sub- 
jects, they either join in the general cry, that 
the landed interest of Virginia, which they have 
never raised a finger to aid, is fast sinking; or they 
are swept off to new and strange lands by the 
general torrent of emigration which, of late years, 
has been desolating some of the fairest portions of 
our native state, until few, comparatively speak- 
ing, are left to do her reverence, or to assist in re- 
storing her to something like her former national 
rank and importance. Peace and comfort be with 
these good souls! who, like Dean Swilt’s hen- 
pecked husband, are ‘too wise to take counsel, too 
proud to take warning.” But nothing can rescue 
them from the stigma of having contributed more 
than their full share to all the evils under which 
Virginia agriculture is now so severely suffering. 

Another widely extending cause of our decline 
is, that even those who profess full faith in the vast 
improveability of Virginia agriculture, both as an 
art and a science, do not evince the sincerity of 
that faith by correspondent works. With very 
few exceptions, ours is a “dead faith.” We pro- 
mise much, but perform little. But tew, compar- 
atively speaking, either subscribe for, purchase, or 
read agricultural works. Still fewer of those who 





go a little beyond “ making both ends meet,” at 
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the end of the year, ever apply as much as a sin- 
gle cent to the improvement of the lands already 
in their possession ; but lay out the whole overplus 


beyond necessary expenses, in buying more land | 


or negroes, without ever making the least compar- 
ative estimate of the profits arising, or likely to 
arise from the two modes of investment. ‘The 
great majority, however, of our farmers and plant- 


mists—such slaves to the fashionable and ostenta- 
tious prodigality of the time, that, although truly 
desirous to improve their farms, they have nothing 
left, at the year’s end, wherewith to improve them. 
The entire income is consumed in supporting a 
style of living to which, generally speaking, it is 
far from being adequate—a style which each son, 
should there be a dozen among whom the patri- 
monial estate was divided, feels a silly family 
pride in attempting to maintain, out of his single 
portion, as his father did before him when in pos- 
session of the whole property. The habits of 
profuse hospitality, contracted under the paternal 
roof, are still indulged, until no escape from ruin 
seems to be left but the abandonment of their na- 
tive homes. Could the danger of this painful 
event be foreseen in time, it might often be guard- 
ed against by a prudent retrenchment, and in- 
creased attention to their farms; but having been 
in the constant practice of burning their candle 
at both ends” as it were, without appearing to 
think or to care much how the flame is to be fed 
and kept alive at either end, they never become 
aware of this double exhaustion until they are 
forced to see the last flickering indications of its 
rapidly approaching death. The next thing, of 
late years, has been to sell out the little property 
which is left, and to flee from their homes, their 
country and their friends, never to return. 

Another prolific cause of our depression, but of 
quite an opposite character to the former, is, that 
many of our most wealthy agriculturists with- 
draw large portions of their funds from the cuiture 
and improvement of their lands, for very different 
purposes. Among these, numerous instances oc- 
cur of gentlemen who, not content with what 
the surface of our good mother Earth will yield 
them, when properly manage4, have gone to dig- 
ging deep into her bowels alter hidden precious 
treasures. Many much poorer men are thus 
tempted to quit a certain business, that they under- 
stand, and by which they have lived in comfort, 
for one of which they are utterly ignorant; and 
one moreover that has so much guess-work in it, 
as to mar many more fortunes than it makes. 

A still more numerous class of our agricultural 
fraternity, although busily employed above ground, 
instead of cultivating and improving it for income, 
waste most of their time and money in the gener- 
ally abortive attempt to amass riches by raising 
what are technically called ‘ blooded horses,” as 
if other horses had no blood in their veins! I use 
the term waste, because the calculation I have 


heard, is, that not more than one in twenty of) 


these patricians, or noblemen of the equine genus, 
ever turns out to be a tolerable racer. ‘This cal- 


culation, if correct, at once presents a lottery with | 


atleast twenty blanks to a prize, even where the 
horse is good, to say nothing of the greatly in- 
creased chances of loss from want of skill in the 


-owners, and from the mal-practices often resorted 








to against them: a lottery moreover, where, 
hundreds upon hundreds of our infatuated brethren 
are cgnstantly gambling; at an expense too, tha; 
even to the winners, is very rarely, if ever, fyljy 
reimbursed ! 

Take notice, my friends, that I am now congi. 


dering racing merely as a matter of finance, affect. 
ing our own interests ; but on that account, if op 
ers—a_ majoritity probably amounting to three-| 
fourths of the whole, are such wretched econo- | 


no other, well entitled to the most mature congj. 
deration of all agriculturists who either are o; 
probably may be infected with the passion for jt. 
Not a word shall I say of its effects upon the ag. 
ricultural industry and morals of the country; by 
will simply ask that a full and fair estimate be 
made, (I care not by whom,) of the number o/ 
winners compared with that of the losers—they 
of the nett profits made by the former—and if jt 
does not justify my assertions, [ will submit to any 
punishment, to which a jury of honest racers 
would condemn me. 

Let the possessors of what they consider redun- 
dant wealh—of money that burns to get out of their 
pockets—of which they prefer to spend in this 
way above all other modes ; let them rely for its 
alternate transfer, upon the ‘ heels” or “ bottom” 
of their horses, combined with their own tact in 
the racing art. I neither have nor ever had any 
lot or part in such pursuits ; but having witnessed, 
with the deepest regret, much of its banetul effecis 
upon agriculture, | deem it an imperative duty, on 
the present occasion, to warn all my brethren 
against its fascinating influence. It resembles all 
other fascinations in its power to nullify the 
plainest suggestions of common sense—to silence 
and defeat the most impressive warnings of that 
conservative principle, conscience ; while it unfils 
aman from pursuing agricultural occupations wih 
either pleasure or profit, quite as certainly as the 
constant habit of drunkenness would do. 

Now suppose that, of the enormous sums liter- 
ally thrown away by all who draw blanks in these 
gold-searching, copper-searching, and racing |ot- 
teries, only a moity were laid out in clearing, 
ditching, draining, cultivating and fertilizing their 
farms, and in purchasing the best machines and 
implements of husbandry—can any man in his 
senses for a moment doubt the great and certain 
improvement which would rapidly succeed sucha 
change in the application of agricultural income ! 
Surely no such person can be found. ‘This how- 
ever, is far from being the only misapplication or 
waste of revenue on the part of wealthy Virginia 
farmers and planters, exhausting their means fo! 
agricultural improvement, and at the same time 
augmenting the necessity for it, as well as a dis- 
taste for an occupation that supplies income far 
too slowly and moderately to keep pace with the 
rapid increase, among us, of luxury and prodigal- 
ity. Their revenue, like Squire Acres’ courage, 
‘oozes out at the palms of our hands,” for sucl 
a variety of other purposes than the good of ovr 
profession, ascertainly to produce, very soon, that 
excess of expenditure over income, which no pro 
fession, trade, nor calling, however lucrative, ca? 
long sustain without ruin. Yet with this fact star- 
ing them in the face, thousands of them continue 
to act like those thoughtless, silly chi!dren who al- 
ways appear to expect that “ they can eat their 
cake and have it too.” To give you all the prools, 
within my own knowledge, of the truth of this a 
sertion, would require a pamphlet instead of a let 
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er. I must therefore confine my remarks to those |he preaches. Now the notorious truth is, that 


other causes of our agricultural depression which 
| have yet to notice. Among them, the credit 
eystem, since the general establishment of banks, 
has operated most perniciously; although it has 
heen highly beneficial to a great majority of poor, 
but enterprising, industrious, and prudent mer- 
chants, mechanics, and other trades people. The 
reason Is, that the latter always borrow money to 
increase their capital; whereas the former borrow 
it, with very few exceptions, comparatively speak- 
ing, to spend in costly show, extravagant living, 
ot gadding about the United States—they scarce- 
ly know or can tell for what. Hardly any of these 
lnans are negotiated either to improve or add more 
land to their farms; and the deplorable conse- 
quences are every where visible to any man who 
will travel thirty or forty miles through Virginia, 
in any direction whatever. 

Another of these causes is one which is the 
more mischievous, from the circumstance that its 
eflects are indirect—not well understood-—and 
therefore but little, if at all noticed. It is the fail- 
ure to keep accurate farming accounts. Indeed, 
there are not more than half a dozen farmers and 
planters in the whole circle of my acquaintance, 
who keep any such accounts at all: yet there is 
not, probably, one of them who would not ac- 
knowledge, if he would answer candidly, that the 
success of every trade, profession, and calling, in 
the civilized world, depends, in a great measure, 
may I not say, almost entirely, upon the con- 
stancy and fidelity with which this practice is pur- 
sued by all its members. It would then be strange 
indeed, nay marvelous, if agriculturists could neg- 
leet it totally, and yet could prosper. But they 
are perfectly content, it seems, with their own 
management of their estates, and deem it quite a 
sufficient proof of their thriving condition, if, after 
paying all expenses, they should find, at the end 
of the year, that they have money left in their 
pockets ; although they are as ignorant as the la- 
borers who made it for them, whether this resi- 
duum be only a quarter of one per cent. on their 
capital, or the largest per centage which agricul- 
tural pursuits, in our state, are capable of produ- 
cing. ‘The consequences of this utter ignorance 
as to the exact amount of profit, are perfectly plain 
and intelligible. ‘There is no inducement to vary 
their crops, their culture, or any other part of their 
management, because, for the want of these accu- 
rate farming accounts, it is impossible to tell in 


what respect a change, if any, could be made to | 


the greatest advantage ; and therefore nothing 
called improvement will be attempted, lest their 
“vessel,” (to borrow a nautical expression, ) 
“should miss stays.” [I havea deep sympathy for 
this portion of my brethren, for, to tell you the 
truth, Mr. Editor, I have been as great a sufferer 
irom this cause, (the failure to keep farming ac- 
counts,) in propertion to the extent of my pro- 
perty, as almost any other man that can be nam- 
ed—a sufferer moreover, who cannot conscien- 
ously urge the usual plea, that he erred without 
knowledge of his error; but on that very account 
the better qualified to warn the less experienced of 
his fraternity against the evils which he has 
brought on himself. And here, by the way, per- 


mit me to attempt the correction of a very false | dread, will always be proportioned to the extent of 


and prevalent opinion, which is, that no man’s ad- 


wrong-doers, alier they come to their senses, are 
far better qualified to point out all the evils of such 
conduct, than those who never did wrong in their 
lives, Just as. a traveller who is perfectly familiar 
with bad roads can guard others against all their 
dangers, infinitely better than any person what- 





ever, 'vho never travelled any other than good 


‘ones. "This, Sir, is my case in regard to most agri- 


cultural matters, and therefore [ claim to be heard 


“as one having authority.” The privileges of a 


repentant offender are certainly mine, whatever 
they may be; and although I may have urged 
them too late for my own pardon, yet, if’ my con- 
fession, or advice, can benefit a single individual, 
among the thousands who have a deep interest in 
it, I shall be perfectly satisfied. 

The last cause [ shall mention of our agricul- 
tural depression, is, the growing practice of con- 
verting slaves into overseers of their fellow slaves. 
Although it has not become so general as to have 
attracted much attention, its ill consequences are 
too plain not to be manifest, on the slightest consi- 
deration, to all but those who suffer themselves to 
he deceived by a few exceptions to the common 
sense rule which forbids the practice. ‘The objec- 





‘tions are, that if not constantly under their mas- 


ter’s eye, which cannot be, when fixed on distant 
farms, they will either combine with their fellow 
slaves to defraud him, or, should they attempt to 
be faithful, will excite against themselves such 





jealousy and hatred as eflectually to prevent their 
exercising that kind and degree of authority which 
every overseer must exercise to be really useful. 
This is almost impossible; for, be it remembered, 
that every overseer, in the absence of his employ- 
er, should be, in fact, as well as in name, his de- 
puty or representative, vested with equal power to 
direct and command, and with equal power to en- 
force his commands, as to all the operations of the 
farm which he superintends. But this cannot be 
unless the overseer is quite as free a man as the 
employer himself. Nay, more—to be worth any 
wages, only a few dollars more than the pay of a 
day labourer—to be, in fact, at all fit for his office, 
he should know, not only how to read, write, and 
keep common accounts, but he should have consi- 
derable experience in the practice, andsome know- 
ledge of the principles of agriculture, as well as 
sobriety, industry, and honesty; qualities and ac- 
quirements which, if any have found generally or 
at all, in negro-overseers, [ can only say, they 
have been much more fortunate than myself. 

But | have a word or two to add against free, 
white overseers, which I would not venture even 
to whisper, were [ in the slightest degree infected 
| with the widely-spread disease of popularity hunt- 
‘ing. Many of this class I have highly respected 
for their good qualities, and some I have been for- 
tunate enough to rank among my friends. Here, 
however, my praise must stop, and [ must enter 
‘on the far less grateful task of condemnation. 
| Among the multitudes who seek “overseering,” (as 
tis called,) the number is very large whose anti- 
| pathy to every thing like hard manual labor is 





| quite as great as that which cats are said to feel 


against cold water. Hence, their eagerness to 
procure such a refuge from what they so much 


their fears, lest they should be compelled to en- 


vice is worth a rush who does not practice what| counter the object of their dread; and the paltry 
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wages which many of them will offer to take, af- 
ford generally a very good measure of their anti- 
pathy toit. The unfairness of undertaking a bu- 
siness of which they have no experience, and for 
which they possess scarcely a single qualification, 
seems to form no part of their calculation, but to 
be deemed a matter solely for the consideration of 
the person to whom the tender of’ service is made. 
If he is fool enough to be tempted by “the very, 
very cheap terms’ proflered for his acceptance, 
all is well—and the installation into office soon fol- 
lows. Now admit, as every body will, that alarge 
portion of them are honest, and suppose one of 
them to have charge of 20 to 30 laborers,;—what 
can he, what will he do?) Having no experience 
whatever, in directing the labor of others—not the 
smallest knowledge, even, of the first principles of 
agriculture—equally ignorant of the great art and 
immense advantages of dividing and applying 
most beneficially, the labor put under his control 
he is utterly at a loss, although choke full, per- 





haps, of good intentions, how to act, and conse- 
quently can do little else than give his bodily pre- | 
sence—that, probably, being the sum and sub- 

stance of his official duty, according to his notion | 
of it. Instead, therefore, of being actively and | 
continually engaged, during the day, in planning— 
assigning to each negro the work he is best fitted 
to perform, and seeing that it is executed with dex- 
terity and dispatch, his occupation is of quite a dif- 
ferent character. Do you seek to know what itis? 
Look out for some log or stump most suitable for 
a seat, and should you not behold him squatted 
there, you will certainly find him not tar off, 
perched very comfortably upon the fence, looking | 
on in profound silence, and with fixed aitention to | 
ascertain that the negroes are ali “stirring about,” 
their mere loco-motion being the chiet’ proof’ he 
wants, or can understand, of their being usefully 
engaged in the work before them. What must 
Virginia agriculture be—to what point of depres- 
sion—must it not inevitably sink when such is the 
unexaggerated character of very many of its su- | 
pervisors and directors? Let others give the an- 

swer and govern themselves thereby. I will only | 











add, that if those who employ overseers wish to | 


derive the greatest advantage of which the prac- | 
tice is susceptible, they must unanimously resolve 
to elevate the standard of qualifications. They 
must require much higher moral endowments— 
more agricultural experience—more agricultural 
science—more tact in the management of slaves 
and slave labor; but above all, they must fall up- 
on some plan—for they have none at present—to 
interest these overseers in the permanent improve- 
ment of the farms which they superintend. This 
is so far from being the case under the present sys- 
tem, that they are made to have an interest direct- 
ly the reverse, by engaging them fora year at far- 
thest, or as mere occupants at will, and allowing 
them either a part of the crop, ora fixed sum, ofien 
unconditionally. Had the first been a scheme 
contrived for the special purpose of tempting--nay, 
bribing men to exhaust the farms put under their 
care, it could not well have been more ingenious! 

devised. But the second is not much better; for it: 
is totally deficient in holding out any inducement 
to fertilize and otherwise improve, although it is 
divested of the direct temptation to exhaust your 
lands. Where standing wages are given, why 





not offer something additional—not only for every 


————— 
bushel of grain which may be made, over a speg;- 
fied quantity—but for every acre of land manureq 
in a supulated manner, and for the increase of each 
kind of farming stock. If there are any objec. 
tions to. this suggestion, except a little increased 
trouble to lazy farmers and planters, I cannot per. 
ceive them; and will here close my long and dig. 
heartening enumeration of the various causes of 
our agricultural depression in Virginia. In regard 
to some of them, there will probably be a differ. 
ence of opinion among my agricultural brethren. 
but I must believe, until proof'is offered to the con. 
trary, that the difference, if any, will be chiefly, as 
to their comparative power and efliciency in pro. 
ducing the evil. ‘That all have their share, | 
think, will be universally admitted, and therefore [ 
will leave it to others to decide which is the most 
destructive. 

{ would here take my leave, without attempting 
to offer any remedies for the crying evils which [| 
have labored to expose; but I fear a similar re- 
proach for the omission, to the one received by the 
valorous knight, Don Quixote, {rom his faithful 


Sancho Panga, who, having fled to his master for 


comfort, after a very severe beating with sticks and 
poles, obtained no other consolation thana learned 
exposé of the true cause of his great bodily pain, 
Suffer me, therefore, to trespass on your patiencea 
little longer, while [ venture to prescribe some 
method of cure for the nearly fatal diseases whose 
origin [ have taken so much pains to investigate. 
As no political party-influence, (thank God,) can 
compel any body to swallow my nostrums, I can 
make bold to offer them, free of cost, to all who 
may be disposed to try them. ‘Those of a politi- : 
cal character have already been suggested, and 
may all be comprised in this single sentence. Let 
us vote for no man, herealier, but open, avowed, 
infelligent friends to agriculture—men whose in- 
terests are similarto our own—men who will prove 
their faith by their works. Do this, and we should 
very soon receive all the legislative aid that we 
should ask, or ought to be granted. The reme- 
dies which I would propose for our other evils, may 
peithaps, appear to others of more doubtful effica- 
cy. Still lt will state them, in the hope, that 
should they be deemed inadequate, my effort may 
induce some more competent advisers to recom- 
mend others, which may be more generally ap- 
proved and adopted. The first is one which, I feel 
perfectly assured, would secure the application of 
all the rest; but to prepare it, must be a work of 
time. It is, to give to all our sons, without excep- 
tion, the very best education we possibly can, and 
to make sound moral instruction the basis, the cor- 
ner stone, the central arch, of the whole structure. 
To those, especially, who are designed to follow 
our own profession, we should give a familiat 
knowledge of agriculture, both as a science and 
an art; and should make them well acquainted, 
particularly, with all those branches of learning 
that are intimately connected with their occupa- 
tion. They would thus acquire a taste for if, 
while such a course of education would elevate 
their profession, not only in their own estimation, 
but in that of the public, who, instead of suffering 
their legislatures to neglect agriculture as they 
heretofore have done, would soon teach them to 
treat her as the nursing mother of every other 
class, the chief, the primary source of all national 
prosperity. This general education, too, would 
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have the happiest effect, especially if sound morals 
were made the basis of’ it, in another all-important 
matter—one, indeed, without which no nation can 
ever prosper to any thing like the extent of which 
itissusceptible. ‘This effect would be, thoroughly 
toconvince all the various legitimate trades, pro- 
jessions and callings, in civilized life, that they are 
bound together by ties of interest and amity which 
nothing could ever burst asunder, but the most 
reckless, irresistable despotism, or their own utter 
immorance of their mutual relations and absolute 
dependence upon each other, goaded on to per- 
petrate reciprocal injuries by a degree of stupid 
selfishness that would disperse a community even 
of brute beasts. ‘Thus to educate the people of 
our beloved state, would be the noblest, the most 
god-like work ever yet achieved in this or an 
other country; for it would effectually secure both 
her social and political happiness against every 
hostile influence. The demagogue—that greatest 
curse of every regular government—could no lon- 
ger exist in such a moral atmosphere; for his daily 
food consists of the jealousies and animosities 
which he is able to excite between the different 
classes of society; and all the authors and abettors 
of misrule would have to troop afier or go with 
him, abhorred and execrated by every patriot in 
the community. The union of true knowledge, 
virtue, and love of country would soon be consum- 
mated; sell-love and social, would both co-operate 
for the general good; and we might, then, confi- 
dently trust, that our free institutions would stand 
as long as the world endures. 

The next, among the remedies within our own 
power, that I will take the liberty to suggest, is one 
which I feel assured would give new life to our de- 
clining cause, and would soon make Virginia a 
land to be sought, rather than abandoned; for no 
state in the union has more natural advantages, 
nor has any one in our whole confederacy stronger 
inducements to render them available to the utmost 
practicable extent. Her salvation, in fact, as an 
independent state, depends upon it. ‘The plan al- 
luded to is, the establishment of county agricul- 
tural societies. It would not be advisable, I think, 
to have them so large as to give premiums, the po- 
licy of which is very questionable. Indeed, the 
practice, as generally managed, is decidedly per- 
hicious; for the premiums are bestowed, in most 
cases, without the least regard to the cost of the 
tewarded article. ‘This causes more or less mis- 
application of labor in preparing it, while it encour- 
ages extravagance instead of economy, in the use 
of means to gain the reward, and thereby tends 
directly to defeat the chief’ purposes which agricul- 
tural societies were instituted to promote: these 
are, to increase agricultural profits—not only by 
augmenting the productiveness of our lands, but 
by diminishing the costs of production as far as is 
compatible with the first object. It seems best, 
therefore, that county societies, if established, 
should confine themselves to collecting and report- 


ing all the facts relative to the improvements of 


husbandry, within their respective limits, which 
they might deem worthy of public attention; and 
that they should make theircommunications, either 
(0 some agricultural paper, or toa board of agricul- 
ture, should we ever be fortunate enough to obtain 
one. By such a body they might be still farther con- 
densed for publication, and would, in a short time, 
Ciffuse throughout our community, more informa- 
VoL. 1V—92 


tion relative to all the branches of husbandry, than 
has been disseminated among us, from the com- 
mencement of American independence to the pre- 
sent day. The numerous advantages of such a 
peeine are so perfectly manifest and demonstra- 
le, that I will not insult the wood sense of my ag- 
ricultural brethren by the slightest attempt to point 
them out. I will only exhort and entreat them to 
make the effort, at our next April elections, to es- 
tablish these county agricultural societies, and to 
make this the chief business of the day, instead 
af spending it, as usual, in angry disputations, 
about the next set of game cocks we shall send to 
Richmond to fight our political party battles. 
The rest of my recipes | shall throw into the 
form of precepts; the faithful observance of which, 
although generally neglected, is quite as essential 
in making good, successful agricultunsts, as obe- 
dience to moral and religious precepts is, to make 
good, moral and religious men. Here they fol- 
ow. 

From year to year, at every season, provide 
most carefully for the health and comfort of your 
slaves in food, clothing and habitations; ever re- 
membering, that in all these particulars humanity 
and economy go hand in hand. 

Give no impracticable commands, nor any that 
will endanger health, limb or lile; but never sufler 
what you do give to be disobeyed with impunity. 

Always proportion your punishments, with the 
strictest justice, to the offences they are designed 
to correct; but never inflict them when angry, nor 
ever use whipping, until all other means of correc- 
tion have failed. 

To effect your purposes, use encouragements 
and rewards rather than coercion, and never for- 
get that as slaves differ in temper and disposition 
quite as much as their masters, they require dif- 
ferent treatment to render them as serviceable as 
they may be. 

Utterly reject the too common opinion that slaves 
have no gratitude; for quite as many and as deeply 
interesting instances of it may be adduced, as 
among the whites, after making due allowance for 
the difference of moral instruction between the 
two races. 

Never scold, nor use the language or tone of an 
angry despot, but let your directions or orders al- 
ways be perfectly plain, concise, calm, and de- 
cisive. 

Always assign to each hand the kind of work 
before you, which he or she can do best: no labor 
will then be lost by improper distribution. 

Do every part of your work exactly at the time 
it should be done to make it most beneficial: then 
no portion of your business will interiere with 
any other, for there will be no procrastination, and 
consequently no over haste, no attempt at the im- 
possibility of fully making up for lost time. 

Always provide, if practicable, in-doors work for 
rainy or snowy weather. 

Never work with a tool or implement in bad or- 
der; for more labor will be thrown away by it, in 
a few hours, than the tool or implement is worth. 
Theretore, keep enough extras always in good or- 
der to prevent any delay in waiting for repairs. 

Always feed your horses, mules, or oxen, with 
ground and chopped food, as a less quantity thus 
prepared will keep them in far better condition, and 
consequently enable them to pay, by their extra al- 





bor, much more than the extra cost of such prepa- 
ration. 
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Free yourself, as speedily as possible, from the 
agricultural dogma, that whatever work we do 
within ourselves, “costs nothing.” It 1s quite as 
foolish as it is false; for it costs labor, which de- 
serves, quite as well as time does, to be called *mo- 
ney.” This dogma is true only, when no more 
profitable work is left undone, or can readily be 
found to do. 

Annually return to your farm something more 
than mere gratitude for all its yearly good gifts; 
for it will often pay you double in value for every 
aid judiciously bestowed on it. 

The above enumeration of our duties, as owners 
and cultivators of the soil, comprises many things 
which occur to me as essential to success in every 
branch of husbandry; and could these duties be 
generally fulfilled only for a year or two, I venture 
to assert there would be no more runaways from 
Virginia, but those whose departure she would 
deem a happy riddance. 

Some possibly may object to the foregoing pre- 
cepts as containing nothing new. The same ob- 
jection might be urged, (I say it without irrever- 
ence,) against the ten commandments. Others, 
again, may be curious enough to inquire, before 
they pay any regard to them, whether the adviser 
follows hisown advice. To both these objections, 
should they ever be made, I could only reply, God 
help the world and all the people in it, if nothing 
more is ever to be said or written, but what is new; 
or if no advice is ever again to be offered, but by 
those who have never “left undone what they ought 
to have done.” ‘To my shame and sorrow, I con- 
fess, that I do not belong to that happy, all perfect 
class: nay more, that if I had a dollar for every 
time I have erred against knowledge, by trans- 
gressing my own precepts, I should probably want 
no more money during life. For such transgres- 
sions by any man, there is no excuse, although 
there is an obvious cause. This is neither more 
nor less than the old affair of the frailty we have 
all inherited from father Adam, of the flesh often 
proving too strong for the spirit. That such has 
frequently been the case in my agricultural and 
other concerns, is the concluding, and I hope, pro- 
pitiatory confession of your old friend, 

+ *. EKER | 


For the Farmers’ Register. 
HOG RAISING. 


It is a maxim in law, that “when the reason of 
the law ceases, the law itself ceases ;” but not so 
with custom. An old national habit is unmean- 
ingly persevered in, when the reason of its origin 
has long ceased to exist. This remark can find 
no better practical illustration than in the common 
mode of raising hogs in Virginia. In the early 
settlement of Virginia, when most of the forest 
trees were standing, the cheapest possible method 
of raising hogs, was to permit them to run at 
large. ‘The acorns afforded by extensive tracts 
of woodland, unenclosed, would keep hogs in good 


' condition without grain, or with a very small al- 


lowance of it. But since, at least two thirds of’ the 
virgin forest of Virginia has been cut down, and the 
best acorn bearing trees pillaged from the remain- 
ing third, hog raising in wood commons has become 
entirely unprofitable. There is no opinion more 
common among farmers, or more erroneous, than 





————— 


“that a large wood range will keep hogs in goog 
order, whether it happens to be a good mast year 
ornot.” Except the acorn, and woodland is the 
most inferior range for hogs. Earth worms, green 
vegetation, and aquatic plants, the ordinary food 
that the hog obtains when running at large, are 
found in greater abundance in cleared, than in 
woodland. A large tract of woodland keeps the 
hog unceasingly running and rooting, without af. 
fording any compensation for his labor—and this 
tantalizing operation keeps him always poor. 

With these few preliminary remarks, [ will 
give your readers, Mr. Editor, my experience in 
raising hogs. I have been engaged in the busi- 
ness for about five years. The first year, I suf: 
fered my hogs to run at large, like my neighbors, 
in a common, near my settlement, a part of which 
was my own land. They were fed by a slave 
every morning, (such was the direction, howe- 
ver.) at a considerable distance from the corn crib 
and dwelling house. At a little upwards of'a year 
old, they weighed about 75 lbs. average. My 
mode of management the second year, was but 
little variant from the first. ‘The overseer person- 
ally attended more to their feeding this year, and 
the hogs were fatter, or rather not so poor, during 
the whole year ; and consequently, I lost more by 
theft the second, than the first year. I do not re- 
collect the precise number stolen, but distinctly re- 
collect being frequently informed, through the 
year by the feeder, that “that another of the fattest 
hogs was missing.”’ At killing time, the hogs of 
this year averaged some 10 or 15 Ibs. in weight 
more than those of the previous year: they were, 
however, a little older. This circumstance is re- 
collected from the fact that they were bred by the 
same sows—and these sows for several years pro- 
duced two litters of pigs annually, and about a 
month earlier each year. My third year’s trial 
Was pretty much a repetition of the first. They 
were lean through the year until penned; some 
were stolen, and when killed, were entirely insul- 
ficient in quantity tosupply the plantation. Thus, 
for three years, we failed to raise a sufficiency of 
meat for the use of the plantation. 

In the month of Feb., 1835, (as is shown by an 
extract from a memorandum book, ) F put up about 
a dozen shoats, recently weaned, that were pigged 
inthe December before. At the same time, [ kept 
my stock hogs, and some others not of the same 
age, with the penned shoats in a standing pasture, 
or lot, of about twenty acres. I gave the penned 
shoats nearly as much corn as they would eat three 
timesaday. ‘They soon became very fat, but were 
taken with a cough in April, their tongues be- 
came black and swollen: they were then turned in 
the pasture with the stock hogs; their cough soon 
left them, and they continued to fatten as kindly 
as when confined ina close pen. I attributed the 
change in their health to the cooling effect of green 
food, and to such other diet as the instinct of the 
animal suggests when running at large. The ob- 
jections to stye raising, I think, are, that it has a 
tendency to produce vermin, which are as prejudi- 
cial to the fattening of the hog as the most invet- 
erate disease. ‘They are not apt to be supplied 
with a plenty of fresh water, or with such cooling 
diet as the hog obtains running at large, to obviate 
a tendency to inflammatory diseases. Close pen- 
ning might be perhaps, profitably resorted to, where 
the greatest care is taken to supply a quantity o 
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fresh water; where their troughs are regularly well }ion that the most profitable mode of raising, is 


cleaned, and occasional doses of powdered brim- 
stone and salt are given to cool the blood and pre- 
vent vermin. I slrould suppose that it was essen- 
tial to have a shed to protect penned hogs from the 
heat of a summer’s sun. 

But to return from this digression. The twelve 
hogs above mentioned, were killed in Dec., 1835, 
ata year old, and weighed one hundred and se- 
venty-five pounds a head. I neglected to attend 
tothe most important item in the above experi- 
ments: that is, the quantity of corn the several 
parcels of hogs consumed each year. 

I proceed, with more pleasure, to give an ac 
count of my experiment in the year 1836. (I 
should have mentioned that the twelve hogs be- 
fore alluded to were not of the same stock with 
my killings of the three previous years. ‘Thev 
were of the scrub stock of the neighborhood, 
crossed on the Kentucky hogs.) My stock of kil- 
ling hogs for this year, (1836,) were littered late 
in December, 1835. ‘They were enclosed in a 
filty acre field during the year—were about twenty 
in number, and were fed twice a day with a half 
bushel of corn in the ear at a feed. In the early 
part of the year, when they were pigs and small 
shoats, the half bushel was not filled; in the eirly 
part of the fall it was rather roore than filled; and, 
during the month of November, their allowance 
was again increased. Nearly half of the fifty 
acre field was in woods: a part of the remainder 
was set in young clover and herds grass. ‘The 
hogs were killed in November, at a few days less 
than eleven months old, and averaged one bun- 
dred and forty-one lbs. ahead. If they had been 
highly fed through the month of November and 
December, and killed at a year old, I believe their 
weight would have been increased nearly 30 lbs. 
a head. 

The items of management variant from the or- 
dinary mode of raising hogs in this vicinity, were 
keeping the sows fat from the time they became 
pregnant, until they littered; spaying and cas- 
trating at a very early age; keeping the killing 
hogs fat the whole year; cutting off the rooter, or 
cartilage ofthe nose; and giving them, frequently, 
salt and powdered brimstone. I have not losta 
single hog from theft, or disease, during the two 
last years, with the exception of one or two pigs 
that were littered in severe cold weather. The 
land grazed by the hogs was but little rooted, and 


was manifestly enriched by their droppings. They | 


were fed in a small pen kept well littered, and en- 
couraged to sleep in it at night. ‘The manure 
raised from them is considerable, and seems to be 
of a superior quality. 

I should have mentioned that the killing hogs of 
the two last mentioned years, were fed, in the sum- 
mer, partly on vegetables; and whenever they had 
an allowance of vegetables, their ordinary allow- 
ance of corn was curtailed. Maving raised a very 
unusually large crop of tomatoes, they were fed in 
quantities of half’ a bushel at atime to the hogs: 
they ate them very cautiously and sparingly at 
first, but soon acquired great fondness for them. 

Ihave given you, Mr. Editor, my limited expe- 
rience on hog raising, and candidly believe that I 
have much more now to learn of the nature, ha- 
bits, &c. of this valuable animal, than when I first 





| hever to winter a killing hog; but so to regulate the 


breeding of the sows, as to cause them to litter 
about the first of March; and then to feed highly 
the sows and pigs two or three times a day on 
grain and vegetable diet, fruit, &e. Hogs well ted, 
littered in March, and killed in December, may be 
made to weigh, ordinarily, from 150 to 200 Ibs. 
I have four sows that will litter in afew days, and 
expect to kill the pigs in December next; when I 
promise myself the pleasure of communicating 
for the Register the result of another experiment. 
My neighbors are introducing improved breeds of 
hogs, (the Bedford and No-bone,) and are very 
much pleased, particularly with the former. The 
Bedford stock keep fat on very little food, and 
make, I have been informed, excellent roasters. 


\ S 


ON THE USE OF HAND RAKES, INSTEAD OF 
HOES, FOR WEEDING CORN. HILL SIDE 
DITCHES AND FURROWS. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Goochland, February 14th, 1837. 


As much depends on the time and manner of 
cultivating any crop, (in order to its success, ) and 
there being a great diversity, both in theory and 
practice, in regard to the tillage of corn, permit me 
(after a long interval of silence) to give an exposi- 
tion of the method of the culture of this most impor- 
tant staple, as adopted by Mr. Thomas B. Gay— 
who, in my humble opinion, (as a skilful and prac- 
tical farmer) should be placed among the foremost. 
I had the honor of receiving a communication from 
Mr. G., a few days since, which [ heartily trans- 
cribe, and offer to your readers, hoping, that those 
accustomed to use hoes, in the weeding of corn, 
will at once renounce them—convert them into 
rakes—and have three or four rows weeded, in the 
time employed in weeding one, with a hoe; and 
the work much better executed. 

He writes as follows: “My mode of cultivating 
corn, is this. The first operation afier the corn 
comes up, (which is commenced by the time the 
corn has three or four blades, ) I run a new-ground 
coulter cach side of the corn, as near as possible— 
then with a wing coulter, or some other plough 
that will raise the dirt higher than the one already 
used, I run two furrows more, one on each side; 
(by this operation, the land is thoroughly broken, 
and leaves, for the rakes, the easy and pleasant 
task, of cleaning the corn, nicely.) With the 
rakes, (which are similar to those used in a gar- 
den,) I brush over the row, backwards and for- 
wards; which takes away all the clods—leaves 
the corn neatly hilled up—and has the happy ef. 
fect of smothering all the grass in and about the 
corn. As soon as the corn is large enough to thin, 
I go over, and thin the crop, observing, to pull up 
any weeds, briers, &c. that may have been left b 
the rakes. By taking the briers near the ounek 
they may be extracted with little or no pain to the 
operator, and is much better done than would be 
with a hoe, as it generally brings both root and 
branch. By the time the grass again makes its 
appearance, the corn will be able to withstand the 


commenced to attend to the subject. .From an | dirt thrown to it by the wing coulter, or small 
experimentaccidentally made, I entertain the opin- | plough, which may be employed with entire suc- 
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cess, in subjugating its growing enemies. The 
operation of the rake is performed so quick, and it 
leaves the land in such a nice condition, that I gen- 
erally go over the second time. 

Should the land be flushed, previous to planting, 
I complete the process, by running twice in each 
row, with a five-hoed cultivator, drawn by two 
horses; and subsequently, a large rake, which 


leaves the land in good order, for the reception of 


wheat.”’ 


That plan seems to have a fair claim to good- 
ness, which grows in our estimation, as our ac- 
quaintance increases. “If would here observe, that 
I commenced using the rake fifteen years ago, and 
have never thought of weeding corn with a hoe 
since ; and I am confident, that a boy or girl, 12 or 
13 years old, can go over more ground in a day, 
than 3 or 4 men with hoes, and the work will be 
a great deal better done.” I saw the rakes used 
by Mr. Gay, in operation, last summer, and was 
truly pleased with the execution of the work. [ 
think a fair trial of them will ensure a discontinu- 
ance of the hoes. 

From actual experiment, Mr. Gay is taught to 
believe, that the listing of land, for corn, is a sure 
remedy against the ravages of the cut worm. He 
planted corn on land listed Jast spring, and a piece 
contiguous that was flushed, on the same day: 
the corn on the land listed, sustained little or no 
injury, while the flushed was nearly entirely des- 
troyed. ‘The reason is obvious, which the intelli- 
gence of the reader will readily perceive. 

Allow me, before closing this hasty scrawl, to 


ask of your correspondents, if our hill side ditches 
and water-furrows are not radically defective? I 


have seen many in my own neighborhood and out 
of it, which seem to be efficient agents in accom- 
plishing that, which they were designed to pre- 
vent. The space between them is frequently so 
great, that the land sustains great injury, even 
when the furrows are unimpaired. It is often the 
ease that the excavations, intended to convey the 
water off, gradually become filled with the very es- 
sence of the land, and then breaking, the stream. 
embracing in its course every successive furrow, 
“the flood-tide of depletion,” increasing in power 
and velocity, sweeps away the cream of the soil, 
as with the besom of destruction—telling the con- 
structor, that he has not sufficiently studied his pro- 
fession—that “the knowledge required to form a 
competent agriculturist, is as profound as it is va- 
rious,” and that his fortifications stand in need of 
some additional strength. I believe, when judi- 
ciously run, they have a most happy tendency.— 
Strange to tell, many farmers seem not to recog- 
nize their utility, and work their land, as did their 
ancestors, up and down the hill, (familiarly so 
called) and seem to conclude, that washing is an 
inevitable consequence, and that no effort on their 
part is required to prevent it. I believe, that na- 
ture as much designed that we should use means 
to eave our soil, as that we should level our forests 
before raising acrop. As well might we expect 
to reap the joys of the conjugal state, when ad- 
hering to celibacy, or that the fruits of the earth 
should 1% beneath the shade, as to preserve our 
soil, whilst under cultivation, without mental and 
physical exercise. 

As an improvement on the above system, I 
would respectfully suggest, that, in laying off our 
lands, (we will say for corn,) we give about 





ee, 
a 


three inches fall for every twelve feet, and that 
in each ploughing, a furrow be left in each row, 
(which is naturally done,) whose office shall be to 
convey off the water in an easy and gentle man- 
ner: and when seeding the same in wheat, form 
a bed of two rows, (say of twelve feet each) leay- 
ing a furrow between, that will perform the func- 
tion for which it was created. When land is once 
judiciously laid off in this way, it requires not a re- 
petition. Itis with pleasure that I can announce 
to those who may adopt the system, that it was 
invented, and has been practised upon with entire 
success, by Mr. G., for several years. I hope the 
dawning excellence of the plan of Mr. G., may be- 
come extensively developed, and rendered subser- 
vient to the preservation of our soil. Let us raise 
high the standard of our attainments, and _perse- 
vere to the end. There is a perversity in human 
nature, which makes us relax our efforte, at the 
moment when they might be rewarded with the 
most splendid success. 

I have thus, in a very brief and imperfect man- 
ner, described some of the operations of' the far- 
mer: should the present be deemed worthy of 
notice, I will attempt to describe, at some future 
period, others, that seem to merit some considera- 
tion. 

1 trust that our legisiature will afford speedy 
and efficient aid to the vital interests of the Old 
Dominion, and enable her to cast off the habili- 
ments of mourning, and dilapidation, and again 
put on her garb of youth and beauty. In the 
language of Mr. J. M. Garnett, their co-opera- 
tion is essential to the success of our agricultural 
pursuits. In conclusion, permit me to repeat the 
sentiment of Mr. G., and say, that the virtuous 
and intelligent portion of the fair, call forth all the 
best affections of our nature, by encouraging us 
in every good word and work; while the greatest 
blessings of life cannot be half enjoyed without 
their participation. 

R. D. K. 


EMIGRATION TO THE WEST. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Goochland, February 15th, 1837. 


Should you deem the following extract worthy 
a place in your paper, as tending to protract the 
stay of any of our enterprising and worthy citi- 
zens in the Old Dominion, you are requested to 
give it publicity. 


‘¢ A thousand airy schemes—bubbles, colored by 
the excited fancy with rainbow hues—are hatched 
from busy brains, and skilfully held up before the 
attracted gaze of the multitude; while the igno- 
rant are entrapped, the credulous déluded, the 
avaricious caught, with the false hope, that that 
which is essentially empty, can fill the coffers of 
them all, and that which is as uncertain as the 
wind, cannot fail to return them for their mite, 2 
hundred fold. 

“The state of our country, with the general cha- 
racter of our people, invites, tempts, urges our cit- 
izens, to leave their old business and homes, and 
especially to desert the quiet pursuit of agricul- 
ture, and the toilsome labors of the work-shop, to 
engage in various speculations, to venture thelr 
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all upon the fluctuating tide of the stocks, and to 
roam the earth over, in search of some philoso- 
her’s stone. 

“ And this condition of things is easily accounted 
for. ‘The very flood of our prosperity, at first, took 
up some of our fellow-citizens, and without any 
wevious desire, or especial [effort] of their own, 

re them on to fortune. The quiet and unambi- 
tious proprietors of soil which formerly had been 
of trifling worth, by the rapid spread of the popu- 
lation, of some sudden turn of business, became 
instantly the possessors of abundant wealth.— 
Others, witnessing their rapid promotion, natural- 
ly longed to keep even pace with it, and soon be- 
gan to task their ingenuity to invent and compass 
means of similar elevation. ‘There is something 
so extremely fascinating in the gathering up of a 
sudden harvest of gold; there is something so ex- 
citing in the dream of going to sleep a beggar, and 
awaking a prince, that it is hardly a matter of sur- 
prise if a few instances of such rare good fortune, 
in a community, should turn the heads of half its 
members.” The author anticipates an objection 
that might be started against his doctrine, and 
answers it in the following manner: ‘The doc- 
trine that I would advocate, is no foe to honest in- 
dustry—it is its firmest supporter—its truest friend. 
We are encouraged to strive in every lawful way, 
zealously, perseveringly, for the bettering of our 
earthly condition. 





fore one of its possessors would venture upon a writ- 
ten communication, even under a fictitious name. 
Why this inexplicable course, [ know not; but to 
their shame be it said, such is the fact. Does it 
proceed from selfishness, or the unenviable ambi- 
tion to excel others, by concealing, or preventing 
the circulation of such information? But I cannot 
even imagine that the human heart is so depraved 
and lost to a sense of its duty, as to be guilty of 
such a detestable offence. We must, therefore, 
attribute it to better, but erroneous impressions; 
such as distrust in their own qualifications, or to 
false shame. 

The current volume of the Register, page 570, 
contains a peculiar and valuable communication, 
headed, ‘‘ Doubts of the value of some of the opin- 
ions now current, on agricultural improvements.” 
Isay peculiar, because it differs materially from 
most communications in its admonitions and warn- 
ings to the inexperienced, whilst most correspon- 
dents recommend and Jaud most of the new-fan- 
gled schemes of the day, without sufficiently test- 
ing their utility. J wish you had many such cor- 
respondents, who, like this, in recommending such 
improvements, would not only point out the advan- 
tages, but disadvantages, attending them. We 
have frequent, and no doubt, highly colored ac- 
counts of the profits arising from the culture of 
silk, the sugar beet, &c. But sir, the disburse- 
ments, if alluded to at all, it is done in such ambig- 


“Industry, economy, order, the freest exertion of| uous terms, as rather to delude and entangle the 


the faculties of mind and body—temperance, jus- 
tice, and manly independence, all these hang main- 


inexperienced, than to point out in plain and per- 
spicuous language, based upon a full and fair com- 


ly upon an honest and well regulated pursuit of | putation, the expenditures, as well as the profits. 


wealth. And, herein, consists the only real worth 


of that for which all the world is laboring, that, by 


furnishing the chief excitement to the natural pro- 
pensity for gain, it developes, and holds in steady 
action, all the moral influence which proceeds from 
the lawful exercise of this principle. There is no- 


thing valuable or worthy in the mere possession of 


property—but every thing in the effect of a prudent, 
rational, and just pursuit of it. Sudden wealth, is 
almost certain ruin. Inherited wealth, is pregnant 
with dangers. But, the gradual advance to it, by 
the way of economy and industry, this is happiness, 
health, and virtue.” rs 


on “COUNTING THE COST” OF NEW IMPROVE- 


MENTS—AND APPLIED ESPECIALLY TO EM- 


IGRATION. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Madison County, February 15th, 1837. 


Some of the previous numbers of your Register, 
being somewhat deficient in original communica- 
tions, Iam thereby induced to offer my annual 
mite, supposing it more acceptable at this time, 
when more valuable contributions have been sus- 


pended. 


Many estates have been ruined, and for aught I 
know, souls lost, by thus pointing out the bright, 
and not the dark side of the picture, by holding 
out inducements to unsuspecting and inconside- 
rate youth, to embark in enterprises, (without 
counting the cost) which promise ease and afllu- 
ence, but result in total failures, and ruin to them- 
selves and families. Sir, think me not censorious, 


the rod,” FT too, have been gulled by my credulity, 
in such partial and exaggerated statements. [ al- 
lude now to those made by some of the travellers 
from the south-western states. Virginia. must be 
almost depopulated, if this fraud be not exposed. 


the advantages promised by a removal to the south- 
west? J would not, for one. But, fortunately for 
me, [ have profited by experience, though some- 
what costly. I was led astray by those well de- 
vised tales—and was induced to visit the south- 
west, with the intention of making a settlement, 
and with the sanguine expectation of accumulat- 
ing a large fortune, in a few years. I had figured 
to myself, that the profits arising from a well con- 
ducted sugar or cotton plantation, were immense— 
and indeed, they are. But, on my way, I reflected 
maturely on the subject, and was prepared to make 
such inquiries as the nature of the case called for: 


I was much pleased and edified by a perusal of| therefore, on reaching the sugar growing country, 
your description of the Dismal Swamp. I wish it | my first inquiry was directed to the cost of the es- 


were in your power to make many such excur- 
sions through different sections of the. country, and 


tablishment of’ a comparatively small sugar plan- 
tation, including machinery, &c.—and to my as- 


more especially this, where much valuable agricul- | tonishment, the amount exceeded any thing that I 


tural information might be thus extracted, orally, 


had ever conceived of, in Virginia. This satisfied 


which, otherwise will remain within the precinct |me at once, that none but a capitalist could be- 


of the immediate neighborhood wherever it origi- | come a profitable sugar grower. 


My attention 





nated, or was first practised through all time, be-| was next directed to the cotton region, with a 


when I tell you, that I too, have felt the “smart of 


Who would remain here, if they could realize half 
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view of purchasing a cotton plantation, provided 
I could abide an investment necessary for such a 
purchase. [had previously determined not to pur- 
chase an unimproved plantation, and incur the risk 
of a lull in the price of cotton, before I could get a 
sufficient quantity of arable land to make a crop. 

By an improved plantation, is meant, one that has 
on it afew log huts, and a small portion of land 

ready for cultivation: such a one, within the reach 

oi civilization, could not be obtained for less than 

from twenty to thirty dollars per acre. Now, sir, 

say for example, that [ purchased a tract contain- 
ing 500 acres, at twenty-five dollars—this would 

amount to twelve thousand, five hundred dollars. 

‘Then add the expense of removing—the necessa- 

ry utensils, stock, &c. &c., exclusive of negroes, 

and you would have an aggregate amount of from 

filieeu thousand to twenty thousand dollars, as a 
beginning. This Ido not consider an extravagant 
calculation; for upon it, was based my destination, 

of either remaining in the south, or returning to 

Virginia. ‘Taking into consideration, health, so- 

ciety, the high price of land and all other com- 

modities, f was not long coming to a decision, 

more especially when my predilection was so 

much in favor of Virginia, my native state. I 

then abandoned all idea of a cotton plantation, | 
and must acknowledge that I feel no regret for 

the loxs of time, or expense of the trip; for I am 

amply compensated by the information derived, 

and my increased attachment for the Old Domin- 

ion. I donot deny, but that the cultivation of both 

sugar and cotton is very profitable ; but the estab- 

lishment of a plantation for the culture of either, 

requires a considerable capital. Many men, of 
moderate means, who would have the hardihood 

to involve themselves, and hazard the indepen- 

dence of their families, might establish one, and 

the experiment might prove successful. But, on 

the contrary, if there should be a failure in a crop 

or two, exciusive of other casualties, ruin would be 

the inevitable consequence. Then, I would say, 

to the capitalist, and to the bankrupt, to the man 

of iron nerve and adamantine constitution—“Go to 

the south; for such alone, as you are, it is eminent- 

ly adapted.” Far be it from me, sir, even if it were 

in my power, to discourage improvements, or area- 

sonable emigration ; for my only object is, to point 

out the difficulties and disadvantages attending 

them, so that “he who runs may read.” 

This subject was entirely foreign from my in- 
tention, when I commenced writing, for [ had oth- 
er matter to communicate, but it has brought me to 
the end of my sheet, and I must, therefore, con- 
clude. 

INCOGNITO. 


P. S.—It is not the fear of being responsible for 
any thing I have written, that my real name is 
withheld, but the fear of being considered pre- 
sumptuous, by some of those around me, so much 
better qualified to write than myself. 

I, 


ON THE SUITABLENESS OF WARM CLIMATES 
FOR WINE MAKING. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Columbia, S. C., February 15th, 1837. 


Dear Sir: I have read with much pleasure, in 
Pa] . 
your most valuable Farmers’ Register, (No. 10,) 











the extracts from “an essay on the climate of' the 
United States,” and feel disposed to make a few 
observations on some parts of it. 

I shall not try my hand at explaining the causes 
why the eastern portions of our continent are much 
colder than the same parallels of latitude on the 
western coast of Europe. These, [ thought, were 
matters pretty well settled, so far as we can see 
into them. ‘The causes of the various winds are 
more unknown, at least to me, and therefore I shall 
say nothing about them. ‘The author’s views re- 
lative to the culture of the vine in the United States, 
come somewhat more within the narrow limits of 
my studies and experience. It is but too true that 
‘the efforts made at diflerent periods, and in va- 
rious parts of the country, to attain this object, have 
hitherto been so unsuccessful, as to induce a very 
general beliet, that there is something in our soil or 
climate, so unfriendly to the vine, that it can never 
be cultivated with success.” This untriendliness, 
it appears to me, is more in the climate than in the 
soil ; and yet, although climate cannot be corrected 
by us, the soil can be so in some degree, and we 
might do pretty well, if it were not that much too 
great quantities of rain fall in this country, during 
the summer months, particularly in the southern 
slates. Inadry summer, we have good grapes 
and a tolerable crop, which might be very good in 
a soil sufficiently calcareous. It would be a most 
strange anomaly, that the vine could not be culti- 
vated in a country which has, perhaps, more than 
any other on the face of the earth, indigenous vines 
growing almost every where, and in very great 
variety. Although we may, among this variety, 
find several that may be introduced into cultiva- 
tion with great advantage to the cultivator, yet, I 
would not that our efforts be limited to the native 
kinds, alone—for the ‘cultivated ones of Europe 
and other parts of the earth, offer advantages 
which never have been yet obtained from the na- 
tive one. The exotic kinds, many of them grow 
very well in our country, and even more luxuri- 
antly than in most parts of Europe. It is so true, 
that fora long time, I attributed the rot in the 
grapes, to that very luxuriance of the vines; but, 
the having planted some, with equal want of suc- 
cess, in very poor sandy land, has much weaken- 
ed that opinion. I still hope that the remedy, at 
least a partial one, might be found in calcareous 
earths. 

The author of the pamphlet, whose review [am 
considering, seems like many other writers on the 
subject, to think it an insurmountable objection to 
the making of wine, that the grapes ripen in the 
hot summer months, and thereby, the fermenta- 
tion going on too violently, the wine becomes acid. 
I have made wine when the thermometer was at 
90° and upwards, and my wine has never turned 
acid in consequence of it. I certainly never have 
experienced any difficulty on this account. But if 
a due and moderate degree of fermentation could 
not be obtained in a temperature so high, still the 
difficulty would be easily overcome. We surely 
can obtain a lower temperature by digging a deep 
cellar for it. This is, it is true, an expensive struc- 
ture; but itis insignificant when contrasted with 
the profits of the successful culture of the vine. 

The author says: “ wine, I believe, is never made 
within the tropics.” Very little is made within the 
tropics, particularly on the eastern part of the globe, 
relative to our continent; but, the cause of this, 1s 
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probably more to be sought in the indolence of the 
inhabitants of warm climates, and also, in the Ma- 
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liest childhood. In the same year, (1829) simi- 
lar machinery was put up in Dedham, by J. H. 


hometan prohibition of the use of wine, than in any Cobb, Esq.—and since that time the two estab- 
absolute difficulty. Ihave now before me a French | lishments of Mr. Cobb and Mr. Golding have 


book—‘ 7opographie de tous les vignobles connus,”’ 
&e. “par At. Julien, auteur du Manuel du Som- 
melier,” &c. In this most interesting and excel- 
lent work, I find not only great crops of excellent 
wines are made in Greece, Egypt, Palestine, and 
still more southern tracts in Africa and Asia; but, 
I also find the vine cultivated in Arabia, between 
the 12th and 30th of latitude. It is also found in 
Abyssinia, and also in several of the Oases of the 
great deserts. Grapes are also successfully culti- 
vated, and wine made in some of the West India 
islands. {n Guiana, “the vine, the pomegrenate, 
and the fig tree, are the only fruit trees transport- 
ed from Kurope, which have had success in some 
parts of the country; but the grapes rot during the 
rainy season, and are devoured by the insects dur- 
ing the hot weather.” ‘This country extends from 
the 2d to the 9th degree of north latitude. On the 
western side of the continent, in latitude south, 8° 
and 9°, “the province of Truxillo has numerous 
vineyards in full success.” ‘In the government of 
Cusco, wines and brandies are one of the principal 
sources of wealth in the Corregidorship of Calla- 
huas.” ‘In Peru and in the ‘Tucaman, the vine 
is very successfully cultivated.” It is so likewise 
in many parts of Chili, Mexico, and other southern 
countries. It is to be observed that, although the 
Wines made in those warm climates are not all of 
the first quality, yet many are in very high repute, 
and bear high prices. 

From all these facts, we ought to gain courage. 
We should persevere, and probably, success will 
finally crown our endeavors. Public aid should 
certainly be afforded for the purpose of making the 
many and expensive experiments necessary to in- 
sure a prosperous result ; for this would redound to 
the general benefit in morals, as well as pecuniary 
and political and commercial advantages. 

[ fear, Mr. Editor, the matter, as also the man- 
ner of the above rude lucubration, may not accord 
with the taste of the generality of your readers ; 
but, yet, I think with you, that if our distinguished 
and talented men, were to turn their thoughts to 
agricultural improvements, meteorological studies, 
and the introduction of valuable articles of culture, 
and less to party squabbles, &c., we would do much 
better than we do. While Iam waiting for this 
good change in our views and exertions, [ continue 
to be truly yours, 

N. HERBEMONT. 





From the Dedham Advertiser. 


PROGRESS OF THE SILK MANUFACTURE IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Silk was raised and manufactured in Connecti- 
cut seventy years since; but for many years the 
spinning was done on the common hand wheel, 
and the reeling on a reel, both to great disadvan- 
tages. The first regular power machinery used in 
that state for the manufacture of silk was con- 
structed in Mansfield, in 1829, nuder the immedi- 
ate superintendence of Mr. Edmund Golding, 
who came over that year and brought the patterns 
with him from Manchester, England, where he 
had worked at the silk business from his ear- 


probably turned out a quantity of silk goods, 
larger in amount than all the rest ever manufac- 
tured in the United States. These mills were 
kept running until about a year since, when the 
original proprietors sold the whole of their machi- 
nery to the New England Silk Company—took 
shares in the stock, and both are now officers of 
that corportion—Mr. Cobb as general superinten- 
dent, and Mr. Golding as the manufacturing 
agent. 

The New England Company’s mill, just erect- 
ed here, is the largest silk mill in America. The 
machinery, with which it is fast filling up, is of 
the most approved models, and made in the most 
thorough and workman-like manner. — It is chiefly 
made here, under the superintendance of Messrs. 
Golding and Cobb; but the spinning frames are 
built at Mansfield, by Mr. Nathan Rixford, an in- 
genious machinist, who assisted Mr. Golding in 
constructing the first silk machinery which he 
erected in that town, and thereby became ac- 
quainted with the business. 

The mill is furnished with a first rate steam en- 
gine of seven horse power, built by Mr. Hinckley 
of Boston. The power has been applied to the 
machinery this week, and is found to work admi- 
rably well. ‘The mill will be in regular operation 
ina week or two. The number of hands em- 
ployed will be small at first, but will be gradual- 
ly increased, as additions are made to the machi- 
nery. Mr. John Golding will act as overseer of 
the spinning room, and Mr. Samuel Edgerly as 
overseer of the winding room. 

By a gentleman who has lately visited the sev- 
eral silk establishments at Hartford, Northamp- 
ton, New Bedford, Nantucket, and Poughkeepsie, 
New York, we are informed that the works of the 
Dedham establishment, besides being more exten- 
sive and superior in every respect, are also in a 
state of greater forwardness at the present time 
than any of the silk works above mentioned. 
The work of making and fitting the machinery 
proceeds slowly in all the mills; and the rea- 
son is said to be because so few in this country 
have any practical knowledge of the business of 
manufacturing silk, or constructing silk machinery. 





From the Essex Register. 
A WILD HOG. 


The wild hog, that has been for some months 
inhabiting the swamps in the towns of Topsfield, 
Danvers and Wenham, was caught on Friday 
last, by Mr. J. Brown, E. Lake, and others. 
This hog was not very fat, but in good condition 





fora wild rover; his weight about 200 pounds ; 
| he was found in the middle of Wenham Swamp, 
‘in a nest made up mostly of sticks which he had 
ignawed off. On being started from his resting 
| place, he attempted to make his escape, but was 
'prevented by a shot from the gun of E. Lake, 
which disabled him so much, that with the assis- 
tance of the dogs he was compelled to surrender, 
cand be taken prisoner by the hunters. The hog 
in the early part of the fall had been in the habit 
lof visiting the cornfields in the neighborhood of" 
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the swamp, and his visits were always made in 
the night. Many fruitless attempts have been 
made to secure him. On some occasions from 15 
to 20 persons, together with a number of dogs, 
have given him chase. His speed was very 
rapid, and his strides would measure six feet up 
hill ; he would leap overa wall 3} feet high with 
pertect ease. 


From the Farmer and Gardener. 


PETITION TO THE LEGISLATURE OF MARY- 
LAND, FOR AID TO AGRICULTURE. 


[We insert with pleasure the following memo- 
rial to the General Assembly of Maryland, and 
hope that may have the effect of eliciting the at- 
tention of that body to a too long neglected inter- 
est. There is no question in our mind, but that 
the time has arrived for action, and that, unless 
something be speedily done to arrest the down- 
ward course of things, this state will, ere many 

ears shall have elapsed, present a spectacle as 
Losiinting to the pride of her citizen as it will be 
fatal to their prosperity and happiness. 

The memorial is, we learn, in a course of circu- 
lation in the several counties for signatures, and 
we hope those friends of agriculture who may 
have charge of it, will lose no time in discharging 
the important trust confided to them.—Eb. Far. 


& Garp.] 


Zo the Honorable the General Assembly of Mary- 
land. 


The memorial of the undersigned, farmers, 
planters, and those friend!y to the pursuits of agri- 


culture, most respectiully beg leave to represent to 
your honorable body : 

That they have, for a length of time, viewed 
with feelings of profound regret and mortification, 
the very depressed condition of the agriculture of 
the state; nor have they with emotions of less 
pain seen a portion of her population, urged by dire 
necessity, abandoning the homes of their parents, 
and the birth places of themselves and children, 
and seeking new residences in the far west and 
south-west. Believing, as your memorialists do, 
that the strength and wealth of the state consist 
in the prosperity and welfare of its population, 
and that it behooves a wise and paterna! govern- 
ment, so far as in its power lies, to husband, pro- 
mote, and protect, the interests of its people—and 
believing, also, that by devoting a portion of the 
now ample funds of Maryland to the furtherance 
of objects in which every agriculturist has a deep 
and lasting interest—nay, in which the pride, hon- 
or, and well-being of the state itself is vitally con- 
cerned—yvour memorialists would beg leave to 
make an appeal to your honors in the hope, that 
in your wisdom and patriotism, you will see the 
propriety of granting such relief, as will tend to in- 
spire the husbandmen of this good old member of 
the confederacy, with renewed energies, and a de- 
termination to improve the soil, which must be 
dear to us all. ‘Thus confiding, they approach 
you with the firm conviction that it will be only 
necessary to make their wishes known, to ensure 
the success of their prayer. 

It is known to every well informed citizen of 
Maryland, that most of her soil was originally 
fertile, and yielded generous returns for the labor 





ee 


bestowed upon its culture—that her climate js 
highly favorable to the growth and maturity of al- 
most every species of products—that she is bless- 
ed with numerous bays, rivers and _tributar 
streams: but while the undersigned are grateful 
for those blessings—while they turn upon the past 
history of the agricultural results of the industry 
and enterprise of the landed interest, the sad spec- 
tacle which is presented by contrasting it with 
their present disastrous condition, but serves to fill 
them with the unmingled feelings of the profound- 
est sorrow. By a course of injudicious cultiva- 
tion, that soil once so bountiful of the products of 
the earth, has, to a great extent, been reduced to 
a state of poverty, which almost forbids the hope 
of remuneration; and industrious and enterprising 
cultivators, in innumerable instances, have been 
compelled to seek competence, in far distant pla- 
ces, for themselves and offspring; for the sad re- 
ality of exhausted fields, have convinced them, 
that in the old pursuits of husbandry they can no 
longer find it at home. 

While all parts of the state have suffered more 
or less from emigration, your memorialists have 
been credibly informed that from Charles and St. 
Mary’s counties alone, property and money to 
the amount of nearly one million and a half of 
dollars, have been within eighteen months re- 
moved to the frontier states; and that, in many 
instances, proprietors have carried off their slaves 
and other transportable means, leaving their 
estates not only undisposed of, but absolutely 
untenanted. ‘The consequences, attendant. upon 
such a disastrous state of things, need not be all 
enumerated by your memorialists, as they must 
be as obvious to our honors, as is the fact, that, if 
this spirit of removal should not be stayed, lands 
must continue to decrease in value till they shall 
have reached a price which will prostrate the 
landed interest—fields which once blossomed with 
luxuriant vegetation, and rendered their proprie- 
tors prosperous ana happy, will become forests— 
our population will be so lessened as to deprive 
Maryland of her political importance in the scale 
of states—and when it shall be too late to remedy 
the evil, we shall have to deplore the melancholy 
effects of our listlessness and indifference. 

Your memorialists would respectfully ask—is 
there no remedy for this cruel evil? They think 
there is. It is known to your honors, that the atten- 
tion of the agricultural community has been, for the 
last few years seriously called to the importance 
of cultivating the mulberry with a view of feed- 
ing the silkworm, and more recently to that of 
raising beets with a view of making sugar. For 
the cultivation of both the mulberry and beet, the 
soil and climate of Maryland, are most happily 
adapted. Of the profitableness of the first of 
these pursuits, France and Italy bear the most 
eloquent proofs—their husbandmen, from the 
wealthy land-holder to the more humble peasant, 
have each found in it asource of great profit; and 
of the advantages of the culture of the sugar 
beet, the successful enterprise of thousands of the 
agriculturists of France and Germany, is_ the 
strongest evidence of the truth of the fact that 
could be desired. 

Already the culture of silk, under the auspices 
and patronage of the governments of the eastern 
states, has assumed an importance, as an item of 
agricultural products, that promises to be produc- 
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tive of the happiest effects. In those states, seve- 
ral of the legislatures, some years since, took a 
just view of the subject, and, by offering premiums 
and granting bounties, encouraged their citizens 
to engage in the culture. Thus animated and en- 
couraged by the parental care of’ those legislative 
bodies, their agricultural communities entered into 
the culture with becoming spirit, and now present 
to their brethren of the other states an example 
worthy alike of their emulation and_ praise. 
While the farmers there have seduously set them- 
selves to work to produce the raw material, indi- 
vidual enterprise, and corporations, have been 
equally busy in building up manulactories for the 
fabrication of silk goods, thus affording ample 
markets for the products of their agriculturists. 
And trom the best information to be obtained by 
your memorialists, they are led to believe that the 
silk culture in the section of country to which they 
have referred, has not only been greatly increased, 
but has been found to be highly profitable; and 
is likely to prove a source of permanent wealth to 
those engaged in it. It, therefore, appears to your 
memorialists, that, if} in a climate and soil like 
those of New England—the first cold and inhos- 
pitable—and the latter, naturally much inferior to 
that of Maryland—the culture of the silk has been 
found so eminently conducive to the prosperity of 
its citizens—surely in this state, where we are so 
peculiarly blessed with an auspicious sky, and land, 
either generous or kind, every thing is hoped for, 
provided your honors who are the guardians of 
the public welfare, will extend a benificent hand 
in furthering a branch of labor which offers so 
many inducements to engage in its pursuit. Va- 
rious authors who have written upon the subject 
all concur in representing it as lucrative, and no- 
thing is wanting to urge our citizens to engage in 
it with spirit, but the countenance and support of 
the state government. Should your memorialists 
be asked, why should this be necessary—they 
will answer, that as it is a difficult task for even 





the most enterprising and foresighted to abandon 
old habits and customs, and modes of culture, and | 
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injunctions of experience, did they not appeal to 


your patriotism to make an effort to rescue the 
fame of’ Maryland and the wellare of her citizens, 
from the dangers that surround them. 

At a period like the present, when the coffers of 
the state are full—when with a laudable and just 
ambition she is generously engaged in promoting 
great objects of internal improvement—your me- 
morialists cannot believe for a moment, that you 
will withhold your countenance and support from 
the agricultural community—from that community 
who is at once the pride and strength of Mary- 
land. And they therefore pray, that your hon- 
ors will make such appropriations, as will set on 
foot, 

Ist. An agricultural school and pattern farm. 

Qdly. A general state agricultural society, to be 
formed by delegates from county establishments. 

3dly. County agricultural societies, to be volun- 
tarily formed. 

4thly. That the state should grant bounties to 
those engaging to certain extents in the culture of 
mulberry, making of silk, and in the culture of 
the sugar beet, and the manufacture of sugar 
thereirom—and 

5thly. That the state should appoint an agent 
to collect and prepare all available information, 
relative to the last branch of industry, and Ihat 
the expense of publication should be borne by the 
state; which when published, to be circulated 
gratuitously for the benefit of the people of Ma- 
ryland. 

Another plan suggests itself to your memorial- 
ists, the which they submit in all due respect to 
the superior judgment of your honors, leaving it 
to your wisdom to adopt either, or to frame some 
other suitable plan, calculated to answer the pro- 
posed end, as to you may seem most fit and pro- 
per. 

A pattern furm and school for each county, or 
districts to be laid off by law. At these estab- 
lishments, the students or apprentices, in addition 
to the usual avocations of the farm and school, 
should manufacture the implements of husbandry 


that it requires a stronger stimulant than prospec- | for their own use. 
tive gain to induce the agricultural community of | Le 
Maryland, they fear, to embrace the pursuit of'| incorporated joint stock company, by the inhabi- 


this branch of industry, unless the legislature, by 
its fostering care, should offer premiums and boun- 
ties to withdraw them in part trom the time honor- 
ed, though profitless occupations of their fathers. 

Influenced by such motives, and actuated by 
kindred principles, with a foresight which is alike 
honorable to their heads and hearts, the lawgivers 
of our sister state of New England, have set an 
example that has already produced a state of 
things which is as promotive of individual bless- 
ings, as itis honorable to the pride of those states, 
and conducive to their wealth. Nor have they 
been content to stop in the furtherance of this 
great interest; for casting their eyes around, and 
looking to the future, with the forecast of states- 
men and patriots, they are there, in all directions, 
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The capital to be raised by subscription to an 


tants of the several counties or districts, which 
should not exceed one thousand dollars for each 
thousand white inhabitants, and in no county 
should the capital exceed thirty thousand dollars, 

The stockholders, after ten thousand dollars shall 
have been subscribed in such county, or district, to 
meet and choose eight managers, and annually 
thereafier to make a similar election. The state to 
choose four managers, making in all twelve man- 
agers to each incorporated company. These man- 
agers to select a headman or superintendent, and 
all necessary assistants to carry on the business of 
the farm—and also to appoint a professor and such 
assistant tutors as may be required. 

The managers thus to be appointed, should 
meet monthly, and give such directions and instruc- 


encouraging the culture of the sugar beet, with a| tions as might be called for by the interests of the 


view of adding the manufacture of sugar from 
this root, to the other branches of their industry. 

Beholding these things at a distance, and pla- 
cing a just estimate upon their intrinsic value— 
properly appreciating their importance to private 


e . 


institution. 
At these schools students might be admitted, or 
apprentices taken, in such numbers as might be 





thought proper, who should regularly serve until] 
twenty-one years of age, and be governed by the 


as well as public prosperity—your memorialists | same obligations and laws as now obtain in cases 
would be wanting in state pride, and deaf to the | of other apprentices. 
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When any such school or farm shall have been 
organized and put into practical operation, and the 
sum of ten thousand dollars actually paid in, on a 
legal notification to that effect being made known 
to the state treasurer, he should be authorized to 
pay into the hands of the treasurer of such asso- 
clition, a sum of money equal in anount to the 
interest of the capital thus raised by such county 
or district: or in the event of a larger capital 
being raised, that he should pay such sum as 
would be equivalent to the interest thereon, which 
interest should be paid annually or semi-aunu- 
ally. 

The sum or sums of money thus to be raised by 
the counties or districts, to be exclusively appro- 
priated to the subjects connected with the estab- 
lishments respectively. 

Periodical accounts of all expenditures to be 
made to the state treasurer, to be by him laid be- 
fore the legislature at their annual sessions. 

All profits arising from such establishments to 
be biennially divided among the several stock- 
holders, and the property of such incorporations to 
be exempt from taxation, either to the state or 
the county in which they may be respectively lo- 
cated. 

To your memorialists it appears most evident, 
that such institutions are loudly called for by the 
best interests of the state, and they feel confident 
that your honors will concide with them in the 
opinion, that the period has arrived when it is im- 
periously necessary that something must be done. 
‘They conceive that, by the establishment of those 
schools and pattern farms, invaluable benefits will 
enure to the agricultural community, and to the 
state at large: they believe that by a judicious ar- 
rangement and economy in their organization, 
and in the manner of carrying them on, no other 
burthen will fall upon the state than the first outlay, 
should you adopt the first plan suggested—and in 
the event of your fixing on the second, that noth- 
ing farther than the specified interest money will 
be annually required, as it appears plain to your 
memorialisis, that the labor of the farm could, and 
would be, performed, in the adoption of either 
plan, by the students or apprentices. 

It appears also to your memorialists highly pro- 
per, that in these establishments there should be 
engaged, Ist, a competent and intelligent farmer: 
2d, a lecturer upon chemistry, as applicable to the 
business of husbandry: 3d, a gardener skilled in 
the proper culture of the mulberry: 4th, a person 
thoroughly acquainted with the management of 
silkworms and the conversion of the cocoons into 
sewing silk, and another acquainted with the beet 
culture and the mode of making sugar from that 
root. 

The organization of the agricultural societies, 
which your memorialists propose, could not be 
onerous to the state treasuries ; because the outlay 
would be restricted by the interest of those who 
should be members of them. In Massachusetts, 
with the view of stimulating agriculturists to form 
such associations, the state has generously enact- 
ed, that for every dollar subscribed by each of its 
members, she will give a like sum. The agure- 

ate amount thus collected is, periodically, distri- 
buted in premiums—some to the owner of the best 
cultivated farm of given dimensions; others for 
the greatest quantity of corn raised upon a certain 
number of acres. So also, the wheat and rye 


———————— 
crower, the raiser of the best crop of potatoes. 
the breeder of the best horse, cow or hog; the 
owner of the cow, feed considered, which yields 
the greatest quantity of milk and butter in a year: 
the person who raises the greatest number of mul. 
berry trees, and the raiser of the most silk, have 
each and all their inducements, in the shape of 
bounties and premiums, to animate them in the 
noble contest of agricultural rivalry. Your me- 
morialists would further state, that they are in. 
formed, that while the annual burthen upon the 
treasury of the state of Massachusetts is compar- 
atively small compared with the magnitude of the 
good effected, the happiest results have been pro- 
duced. Each individual there, engaged in the 
pursuits of’ husbandry, feels himself called upon 
by that ennobling sentiment, moral obligation, to 
excel his neighbor—and thus, by the excitemen: 
of a spirit of rivalry, virtuous in its conception, 
and holy in its objects and prosecution, have the 
legislature produced a feeling and a pride, whose 
benefits are to be seen in the fruitfulness of a com- 
paratively barren soil, and the prosperity and hap- 
piness of the people. 

With this exposition of their views, your memo- 
rialists respectfully ask your honorable body, to 
take the subjects treated of in this memoral, into 
your serious and dispassionate consideration, and 
to grant them such relief as to you may seem 
meet and proper, and they, as in duty bound, will 
ever pray. 


A FEW DESULTORY THOUGHTS, ELICITED, 
PRINCIPALLY, BY THE EDITORIAL RE- 
MARKS OF NO. 8, VOL. IV, OF THE FAR- 
MERS’ REGISTER. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


January 7th, 1837. 


To show yon that your moving “ appeal’’ has 
not been entirely lost upon your readers, I take up 
my pen, if to effect nothing more, to express my 
condolence on account of the apathy of which you 
complain in your correspondents, and to assure 
you, that one at least sympathizes with you un- 
der the labors and discouragements which attend 
your arduous, but useful enterprise. It is said by 
an authority that is generally respected, that ‘the 
husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit of the 
earth, and hath long patience for it, until he re- 
ceive the early and latier rain.” This example 
surely, is worthy of the imitation of one whose oc- 
cupation, as yours is, is to enlighten and animate 
him in his toilsome pursuits. It must be expected 
that the “ patience” of the agricultural editor will 
be “long’’ and severely tried. He speaks to peo- 
ple that are “dull of hearing,” and ‘ slow of heart 
to believe.” The theme on which he dwells, to 
many is devoid of interest, either because they im- 
agine it is not sufficiently elevated to enlist their re- 
gards, or because their information concerning !; 
is already sufficiently ample and accurate. Sci- 
ence on the subject of agriculture! What has s¢cl- 
ence to do with a business so ignoble! What! 
Why as much as it has to do with any thing else. 
To be farmers, men need not be fools, and ought 
not to be ignorant. Their profession presents 4 
scope for the exercise of an intellect the most ex- 





panded, and calls for talents as diversified and rare 
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as almost any other: nor when properly pursued, | own qualifications, but simply, on the universally 
is it behind any secular employment among men, | acknowledged principle, that “two are better than 
in respectability and usefulness. Of lawyers, and jone,” and that your undertaking is one of too much 
plivsicians, and merchants, our country has more | magnitude to be laid on the shoulders of an indi- 
than enough. Nota few in these callings, are ab- | vidual, however gigantic in energies. The bur- 
solutely the pests of society ; the fomenters of dis- iden is too heavy to be borne without division. I 
graceful and ruinous schemes of litigation, the Ze- | am a decided triend to union of effort in almost 
galized destroyers of human life, and the ravenous |every department of life. Union is the strong 
leeches that fatten on the exhorbitant gains that | cement of society, that gives stability and secures 
are drawn from the resources of honest and frugal | accomplishment to human purposes. “A two-lold- 
industry. Noone in his sober senses can doubt | cord is not easily brokew.” “In the multitude of 
that it would vasily subserve “the public weal,” | counsellors, there is safety.’ In combinations of 
without detracting essentially from the credit of the 'men, each has the benefit of the concentrated wis- 
individuals themselves, were many of them to ex- | dom of the whole. If one is thrown down, the 
change their present pursuits for the good old fash- { others can help him up. Animals as well as men 
ioned way of getting their bread by * the sweat of'| perform their labors with more cheerfulness, ani- 
their brow.” mation and effect, when coupled together. I have 

I should rejoice, sir, to see you efficiently acting | recently thought it a subject for regret, that agri- 
upon this numerous, and more than useless portion | cultural operations should not long since have had 
of our population. Is it not possible for yourself or | the benefit of these obvious and acknowledged 
some one else, to convince them, by bringing forth | truths. In other kinds of business, men unite, as 
your “strong reasons,” that the business of plant-!in mercantile and manufacturing establishments, 
ing is more noble than that of peltifogging ; that | and, it is believed, to no inconsiderable advantage. 
the cultivation of the soil, (at least upon scientific | And why should not A, B, and C, who are farmers, 
principles, ) is more elevated than quack-doctoring ; | form a confederacy for agricultural operations—in- 
and that well directed efforts to increase and im- | vest their capital ina common stock, and bring their 
prove the substantial comforts of life, are much | concentrated powers to bear upon its skilful over- 
more commendable avocations, and require a much | sight and management? It seems to me thata 
larger share of intellect, than is demanded for the | combination of this sort, if judiciously got up, would 
petty paltry business of vending commodities, many | present a spectacle to the community not only novel, 
of which are not only superfluous, but hurtful, and | but grand in its aspects, and pregnant with promi- 
at the extravagant rate of from one hundred to one | ses of extensive good in its bearings and results. If 
thousand per cent. profit? Could this be done, could | I mistake not, it would lead to conversation, and 
this conviction be produced, a desideratum no doubt | conversation would lead fo thinking, and thinking 
would be effected, and he who should accomplish | would lead to action, which is precisely the thing 
it would richly deserve the title of a benefactor—a | we want. [might add, that in my opinion it would 
benefactor as renowned as he who should ‘ make | lead too to wealth, and this, with some perhaps, 
two ears of corn, or two blades of grass, to grow | would be its most powertul, if not its only reeom- 
upon a spot of ground where only one grew be- | mendation, in this speculating and “ money mak- 
tore.” ing” age. ‘The truth undoubtedly is, that there 

You may regard me, sir, as a “ miserable com- | are simple ways of making money, (mean as the 
forter,”? but I cannot suppress the apprehension, | business may be, it is likely to be kept up) that 
which I indulge, that your “ correspondents” will |} have not yet been fully discovered, and tested, 
not be likely very soon or rapidly to increase, your; even in this “enlightened” day; and the cultiva- 
moving appeal to the contrary, notwithstanding.— | tion of the soil on scientific principles, or, what is 
Men, to write much, must be under the influence | called in derision, “ book farming,” is one of those 
of some powerful stimulus, as the love of money, | ways. You will misunderstand me, sir, if you in- 
or the love of fame, or the love of usefulness.— | fer from my remarks, that lam the advocate for 
Now farmers, fur the most part, are too modest to | monopolizing overgrown corporations, such, as it 
expect to become famous as writers. Ifthe accu- | has been said, have been projected and proposed 
mulation of riches is their object, they havea short- | elsewhere, for conducting the silk and beet culture. 
er and surer cut to that; and as‘to the help which | The rebuke that has been given to these projects, 
they might afford to others, they would principally | by a distinguished agriculturist at the north, is 
and greatly prefer, in the first place, helping them- | doubtless a just, and [ trust will prove an effectual 
selves. It is apity it should be so, but farmers, like | one. Iam fora union of a private, nota public 
most other men, have not as much benevolence as | character; for an assoviation of individuals, with- 
they ought to have. I do not wonder, therefore, | out an array of state rights and chartered privileges. 
that your offer of pecuniary compensation had no | ‘The advantages of such associations in conducting 
greater effect than it seems it did have, in supply- | agricultural operations, I think, could easily be 
ing your columns with matter. The most hope-|shown to be obvious and immense. Farming 
ful expedient for the melioration of your condition, | should be carried on us the business of pin-making 
and for the brightening of your prospects appears |1s, which employs a multiplicity of hands to form 
to have been hit upon by yourself; (on this ac- | that little piercing instrument, without which, 
count, [ opine, you must like it none the less ;) and | beauty would lose half’ its charms. The services 
that is, to “engage the aid of an efficient coadju- of persons, upon the enlarged scale contemplated, 
tor” for “the special purpose” of collecting agri- | of the most approved qualifications, could be ob- 
cultural information for the columns of the Regis- | tained for, and appointed to the superintendence ; 
ter. To get such a “coadjutor,” I suppose, how- | and at a far less expense than it would cost a sin- 
ever, is the difficulty ; and I certainly wish you all | gle and inconsiderable member of the association, 
imaginable and desirable success; not because I | should he undertake the direction of his investment 
conceive there is any special deficiency in your! alone. The laborers employed could have their 
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appropriate work, which they could pursue with | Saturday, and the walls of the city have for some 
almost, if not entire constancy, thus securing the |days past been covered with the following hand- 
advantages of adroitness in them, and preventing | bill: 

the evils that flow in farming affairs from perpetu- «BREAD, MEAT, RENT, FUEL! 
ally changing from one kind of business to another, 

such as the accidents that result from awkward- THEIR PRICES MUST COME DOWN! 
ness, or carelessness in raw hands, the loss of an- 
imal labor, and the use of costly implements, or 
sometimes the improvement of jands, and a ne- 
glect of timely attention to crops; which evils in| §@The People will meet in the PARK, Rain or 
alarge and systematized or well regulated estab- | Shine, at 4 o’clock,on MONDAY AFTERNOON wy 
lishment might be avoided or corrected without 


difficulty or inconvenience. On this plan of ar- | Distress, and to devise a suitable remedy. All Friends 


rangement, the establishment might have lis Ost- | of Humanity, determined to resist Monopolists and Ex. 
lers, its millers, its gardeners, its fencers, its plough- | tortioners, are invited to attend. 


men, its ditchers, its hoers, and “ last, though not | wogne . - A 
least,” its formers and distributors of composts and ninate ken joun WintE 


other manures, the “life and soul” of agriculture. | pa n°L. A. ROBERTSON, ALEX’R. MING, Jun, 


I present you only with the rough and imperfect} WARDEN HAYWARD, ELIJAH F. CRANE.” 
drafi, a mere outline or sketch. Why will not} New York, Feb. 10, 1837. 


some of our enterprising capitalists in Virginia fill ; 
it out, and with their improvements and additions As might be expected, language so well calcu. 
give it a visible, tangible exhibition before the com- lated to arouse the Worst passions of the worst 
munity ? Such a copartnership would truly deserve | part of the populace of a large city, occasioned 
the denomination of par nobile fratrum. In the |the assemblage in the Park yesterday atfiernoon 
language of your own pithy motto, they would, in|ofa great number of people, estimated at from 
my humble estimation, “deserve better of man- | 5000 to 6000 in number. A self’ constituted com- 
kind, and do more essential service to their coun- | mittee then made their appearance in front of the 
try, than the whole race of politicians put togeth- City Hall, among whom Alex. Ming, Jr. ap- 
er :”—I add, than all the lawyers, doctors, grocers, | peared most conspicuous. He made a speech, the 
and dealers in “wares and merchandise,” in the | chief topics of which, as far as could be heard, 
whole republic. were the currency, banking, and finally high rents 
For the present, I must pause, and, for aught I} and high prices. Another orator followed, whose 
can tell, with your most cordial concurrence. If) name we could not learn. Among other language 
the above scribbling displeases you, be so good as | he used the following: “ Fellow-citizens, Eli Hart 
to charge on yourself a share of the blame, as you | has now in his store filly three thousand barrels of 
have yourself been in part the provoking cause. flour. Let us go down peaceably and ask him to 
If it will do to put such things in the Farmers’ Re- | let us have it at $ 10, if he don’t we'll (afier a long 
gister, you may possibly hear from me again. If pause) go peaceably away.” ‘This speech was 
not, I conclude with expressing for you, and your tremendously cheered, and several orators follow- 
enterprise the best wishes of ed. In one of the intervals, Alexander Ming, Jr. 
TIMOTHY TANGENT. | Offered a set of resolutions, of which we could only 

gather the sense of one, which was to the eflect, 
that a memorial should be sent to the legislature 
to prohibit the issue of all notes under one hundred 
dollars. At the close of the speechifying, some of 
‘the most zealous in attendance, lifted Mr. Ming 
(on their shoulders and carried him to Tammany 
Hall. The meeting consisted chiefly of foreigners, 
many of whom could not speak English. Cer- 
tainly not one third were American citizens, and 
those chiefly apparently attracted there by curi- 


a a 


The Voice of the People Shall be Heard, and Wj} 
Prevail! 


To inquire into the cause of the present unexampled 


a SNES Ate Ae Nt te et 


— 








P. S.—I mean no disrespect to the “learned” 
professions, nor even to the merchants. All these 
departments of business are useful, and there are 
men in them who are honorable. 1 merely say, 
that there are at present, more in them than are 
wanted, and would fain, if I could, persuade some 
of them to go out of their calling, and give their 
time and attention to the more usefil, and I have 
no doubt they would soon find them, the more 
pleasing and profitable pursuits of agriculture. osity. 


YT. T. Having left Mr. Ming at Tammany Hall, large 

Since writing the above, your January number | numbers poured down Broadway, and afier mak- 
has come to hand, in which I am gratified to find, | ing one or two detours reached the store of Mr. Eli 
that some of the views which I have expressed are | Hart in Washington street, near Vesey street.— 
more fully exhibited and more ably sustained by | This building has three Jarge doors for the pas- 
your correspondent “ Conservator” in his obser- | sage of goods to the warehouse, and a counting 
vations on “the different advantages of large and | house with another door, adjoining. The mob 
small farms considered,” pages 565 and 566. Our | had forced open the middle store door before our 
rinciples, I think, are substantially the same. Per-j| reporter reached the spot. On perceiving theit 
ee he would object to the form of applying them, | proceedings, the clerks in the counting house clo- 
which I propose. sed the iron shutters of the windows. About 
seni: twenty-five barrels of flour were then rolled out of 

From the New York Courier & Enquirer of February 14. the store, their heads knocked in, and the contents 
MOR AND RIOT IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. — mee a ag At 1" auane @ mae 
DESTRUCTION OF PROVISIONS. FOR THE|° an mente Oo r. Fart and a posse of police 
caieiin ar townie aiius. officers arrived on the spot, but they had encoun- 
tered on their way in Dey street a part of the mob, 
The Evening Post published, on Friday andj; who assailed them, and took away the officers’ 
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alls breaking them over their persons, The of-| which it was ostensibly called—still devised it, 
ficers, notwithstanding, succeeded in clearing the | solely to give themselves political consequence. 
store of the rioters, and. appeared sufficiently strong Weare astonished that the civil authorities, with 
to prevent the entrance of any more through the | the call of this meeting before them, had not a sul- 
only door open. | fic lent police force, or the military, ready to prevent 
The mob were thus kept at bay for about twen- the consequences which it was probable w ould fol- 
ty minutes, during which time the mayor arrived | low it. "we ‘nty-five armed men could at any mo- 
and addressed them, remonstrating with them on | ment have dispersed the whole mob. 
the folly of their conduct. He was struck several) ‘Though mobs of this kind may for a short time 
times and pelted with flour and finally compelled | commit outrages, vet with the teeling we vester- 
to desist and retire. ‘The rioters having received day saw evinced by our citizens we are satistied 
alarge addition to their numbers, now seized the they will never be allowed to perpetrate them 
store door which had. been torn off its hinges and Jong. It was gratifying to observe the large 
with it battered down the remaining doots and | number who ‘spontaneously histened to the scene 
forced open the window shutters, the persons in- | of action armed, determined to put down quickly 
side, being only able to guard one door. A scene | the disturbers of the public peace. 
of havoc and conlusion ensued. ‘The people scat- 
tered themselves about the lower floor and count-| [The foregoing statement furnishes evidence of an 
ing house, and continued for one hour rolling out | alarming degree of ripeness of the spirit of insurree- 
barrels of flour and carrying out bags of wheat— | tion and plunder in New York—and of the very near 
the contents of which were all turned into the a approach of the war which is there to be carried on 
street. ‘The desks, papers, and every thing in| between the poor and the rich, for the possession of 
the counting house were thrown out of the win- 
dow, and the former broken to pieces by jumping 
onthem. ‘They then proceeded up stairs and be- 
gan throwing barrels of flour out of the windows | ’ 
and down the hatechways. An hall hour was con-| ® consummation of the progress of demagogueism and 
sumed in this wav. It was now dark and about 7 | agrarianism—but had not supposed that the operation 
o’clock, when a strong body of police officers ar- of these causes had been so speedy and effectual, as 
rived, and in a few minutes dispersed the whole. | now appears. It has not “in many months since, 
Having procured lights, the police then searched | : 
the second story, but only found two rioters there, 
who jumped out of the window and were caught 
by the officers below. | 
“The mob then crossed over to the East river, 
and commenced an attack on the store of A. B. 
Meech & Co. where they destroyed about twen- 
ty-five barrels of flour. They then marched off, 
carrying one of the ringleaders on their shoulders 
to the store of Messrs. Herricks, in Coenties slip ; | 
but here they were encountered by the police—to 
whose aid the citizens were turning out from ail | 
quarters—driven off, and dispersed. 
Between thirty and forty persons were arrested | now appears. It then seemed less likely that these 
and brought up in the course of the evening to the excesses should so soon have been successfully excited 
police office, by the officers and marshals. Among -and perpetrated, than now, that before ten years shali 
them were, James Chapman, who was fully iden- | have passed, the great and rich city of New York will 
tified as being one of the ringleaders, and a boy 
named James Roach, who, had been seen on the 
sill of the window of Mr. Hart’s store crying out, 
“‘ Here goes flour at 88 a barrel,” throwing some 











the property which the one class has earned, and which 
the other wants, and will have, by robbery, which is so 
much more easy than labor. We have anticipated such 


when commenting on the acts of the abolition party, 
_and their hypocritical expression of fears of the insur- 
rection of slaves in the southern states, that we used in 
this journal these words: ‘ From our slaves, of them- 
selves, and from any political etiects of slavery as it ex- 
ists in the south, we have nothing to fear: the throals 
and the purses of the property holders of New York: are 
in much more danger from their mobs of free men, and 
| the spreading of agrarianism.”” But though then con 

ceiving the latter danger as manifestly impending, and 


approaching, we had no idea of its being so near, as 


be given up to general pillage and conflagration, and 


afterwards to mob government, under the tyranny of 
Moses Jakes (a most appropriate name) then playing 


in the street at the same time. They will all be the part of a successful Jack Cade, a Marat, or the tai- 
brought up for examination to-morrow. Soon af- | lor-king of Munster. 

ter 8 o’clock, a large number of the military, por-| It is true that some thirty or forty of the rioters and 
tions of the 27th regiment, were assembled in the pillagers have since been arrested, and will be tried, 
Hall, and were marched down to the scene of ac-| and probably punished by the laws. 
tion, and by nine o’clock, nothing of the mob re- 
mained. 


But the worst 
offenders, the leaders and instigators, will go free, and 


Pine etenet in front of Me, Hart’s tore was lite- wil saan = ieee their course, Though (as is 
rally strewed with flour and wheat to the depth of said above) twenty-five armed men might at any time 
one foot, and his loss will probably exceed 3 10,000. have quelled this mob, it is not the less true that this 
Swiss beggar women were seen in numbers run- iS _great and populous city was for hours at the mercy of 
ning away with their aprons filled with flour, and | so weak a body of pillagers. This fact of the yielding 
the men in the neighborhood seemed almost all to | to the daring of so few, is more alarming than if some 
have their coats covered with it. 
Our remarks will be short on th's disgraceful oc- | 
currence. It is not the actors in it—poor ignorant 
deluded wretches—that are to blame, so much as 
the instigators, who knowing better—knowing that | sacres of thousands, continued unopposed for days to- 
the meeting peters not answer the purposes for | | gether—were said to be the work of but a very few, 
| compared to their victims, and that three or four hun- 





temporary delusion had embodied and directed a mob 
of thousands. The greatest and most horrible exces. 
ses in Paris, during the French revolution—the mas- 
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dred soldiers, properly directed, might at any time 
have defeated the mob of pillagers and murderers. 
3ut that proper direction was wanting in Paris, as the 
direction of the twenty-five men was recently in New 
York. 


The established doctrines of political economy alone 


would have enabled the foretelling that the acts of this | 


mob would serve to raise, instead of reducing, the 
prices of provisions: and such was the practical re- 


sult. The panic probably did not lone continue, and | 


consequently neither did the increase of price thereby 


produced, But if the mob had succeeded, and low | 
prices had been coinpelled, under pain of pillage, fire, | 


and massacre—then the operation of such causes 
would have been fully seen. No more supplies of 


provisions would have been brought, until order and | 


the authority of laws were restored, and until prices 
had again risen, free from restraint, to far above their 
former mark ; and perhaps the change would not have 
been brought about, without the accompaniment and 
co-operation of fainine. 

Disorganized as is the City of New York, and is grow- 
ing to be, her wealth and commercial prosperity rest 
upon a volcano, of which the threatening mutterings 
and heavings are already felt, and the eruption will not 
be long to foilow. If her missionaries of abolitionism 
were allowed perfect freedom of access, and action on 
our negro slaves in the south, they would not find them 
such fit subjects for insurrection, as the agrarian insti- 


gators of pillage will find in the needy and turbulent | 


populace of New York.]—Ep. Far. Rec. 


From the Journal of Commerce. 


THE MORALITY OF HIGH PRICES. 


There have been many good people who thought 
it wrong to exact the market price, when that price 
was extremely high. ‘Their consciences have been 
especially wounded when the dear article was a ne- 


——____ 


\the measure of price. Those articles which have 
| most of it, or which are most essential to our com- 
fort and happiness, are by the goodness of the Cre- 
ator made so plenty as to cost but little. 

| All persons admit the justice of some variations 
‘in price. But from great fluctuations they dissent. 
fan article is somewhat scarce, it may rise some- 
what; but if extremely scarce, it must.not rise by 
‘the same rule. All such reasoning is without an 
understanding of the value of price. It is the great 
regulator of consumption, always taking care that 
‘in time of plenty nothing should be lost, and that 
in time of scarcity a pittance should be on hand to 
‘the last day of need. ‘The condition of the wretch- 
ed crew and passengers on board the ship Diamond, 
which arrived from England the other day, is an il- 

_lustration of the value of high prices. As their voy- 
age was extended beyond the expected time, the 
provisions of the less provident, or less able, became 
exhausted, and they began to buy of those who had 
stores remaining. ‘The voyage was extended toa 
hundred days, thrice the time which was at first 
anticipated. All this time prices were rising, until 
a potatoe was valued at a sovereign. The supplies 
on board the ship lasted tothe end, and at the end 
not enough remained to sustain them another day. 
Of one hundred and eighty passengers, only seven- 
teen died. If the price of the provisions on board 
had not been advanced above what it was when 
the ship sailed, they would probably have all been 
consumed, and every soul on board have perished. 
Price is the regulator of consumption. If there 

is a scarcity, it draws supplies from a distance and 
deals out for consumption with a sparing hand. It 
is the Creator’s prudential agent. Every effort to 
deprive it of its power of vibration, is an eflort to 
counteract plans of the highest benevolence. The 
history of our own corn market during the present 
year, illustrates the usefulness, nay absolute neces- 
sity of high prices. If prices had not advanced, 
and largely too, there would not at this moment 
have been a barrel of flour in this market. If the 
price of flour had been kept down to six dollars, 
cand of other articles in proportion, half the inhab- 





cessary of lite. We have known good men who |itants of New York would have perished with 
would never take any more for food, or fuel, or starvation, or have been compelled to quit their 


hay, when these articles were scarce, than when | homes and go where food could be had. Our sup- 


an ordinary supply existed. When men apply | plies from the ordinary sources were not more than 
these remarks to themselves, no one will be likely | sufficient for half the year. If prices bad not ad- 
to blame them for their scrupulousness. But when | vanced, what would have brought relief? But 
they lay blame upon their neighbors, it becomes | high prices have penetrated into the interior of our 
necessary to inquire whether their opinions are | own country, far beyond the circle of our ordinary 
founded in truth or error, Such persons have | supplies, and brought forth great quantities of pro- 
generally a notion that every article has in itself’) visions through our canals and rivers. The influ- 
an intrinsic and absolute value, which is not sus- lence has extended even to Europe, and brought a 
ceptible of being changed by the greater or less | fleet of ships laden with grain; and after all we 
quantity of it which may bein market. If there | have but a scanty supply. Shall we quarrel with 
be any thing at all of’ truth in this idea, it is but | high prices, when they have saved out lives ? 
little. Prices are not reculated by intrinsic value.| ‘This is a simple view of the matter, but it ilius- 
What is intrinsic value? Let those who base their | trates the use of prices, and shows how little of in- 
theory of morals on intrinsic value, examine that | telligent benevolence there is in all the complaints 
foundation, and if they can, give us its size and | Which are uttered against those who do business 
shape. The value of'a pint of water might some- | at market prices, whether they be high or low. 
times be the same as the life of a man; yet gene- 
rally it has so little value that no price at all is fix- | 
ed upon it, and not unfrequently it is a nuisance, | Bs Sas hae b : 5 eee M- 
and money is lrequently paid to get nd of it. Yet |O% THE EXPENSE OF FORADOS OF ere sag 
according to the general notion of intrinsic value,| ?4*%2P TO THAT OF WHEAT AND CORN, 

a pint of water has as much of it in one case asin! 1 think the celebrated John Taylor somewhere 


another. It will be distinctly seen, therefore, that remarks, that the cultivation of tobacco is incom- 
intrinsic value, if there be any such thing, is rot | patible with any good system of agriculture. Al- 
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though my experience in cultivating the crop more | To one tobacco cask, 2 00 
. . . ° '¢ 
than doubles that of this truly eminent agricultur- | ‘To warehouse expenses, 50 


ist, yet [ am compelled to bring out the same ver- | To board and clothing ot one laborer, sixty- 


dict. I believe it may be fairly demonstrated, that} — four days, 6 40 
in the present exhausted condition of the tobacco 
district in Virginia, there is little or no annual pro- &35 60 


fit derived from its cultivation; and that the ultt- Cr. 

mate consequences of its culture are, the entire ex- | 

haustion of the plantations upon which it is grown, | By the sale of seven hundred and fifty 
and the destruction of wood land to such a degree | pounds of leaf’ tobacco, at six dollars 
as to leave an insufficiency to fence them in.| per hundred, €45 00 
These truths are becoming so apparent, that some | By the sale of two hundred and fifiy 

planters in this section of country have entirely} pounds of lugs, 6 75 
abandoned its culture—men, too, of the finest — 


ractical sense, and who have been successful as S5D 75 
Pp ’ S52 75 











tobacco planters for many years. The cultivation 35 60 
of other crops is so mixed up with the cultivation Nett profit, if cost of teams 
of the tobacco crop, that many planters are not were included, $17 15 


aware of the true proportion of the labor of a farm 
that is bestowed on this crop. | have endeavored| We will now make another calculation to show 
to make an estimate of the expense of cultivating |a similar result. It is the general estimate that a 
and securing a thousand pounds of tobacco, and | negro fellow that now hires for eighty dollars, will 
compared it with the cultivation of other crops | make fifteen hundred pounds of tobacco, and sup- 
suited to our climate and soil. In this estimate, | port himself by the grain made on the plantation. 
no account is taken of the cost of teams or planta- | Suppose, then, the filieen hundred pounds of’ to- 
tion utensils. my principal object being to contrast | bacco is valued at eighty-five dollars, the hire and 
the expenses of tobacco cultivation with other | clothing of the negro fellow amount to ninety-two 





crops: although I believe, on the score ol teams, | 
&c., the balance of expense is on the side of’ to- | 
bacco. 

L have estimated the price of Jabor in every in- | 
stance at thirty cents per day, and supposed the la- | 
borer found in provision. 


Expense of tobacco culture. 


Burning 100 square yards for plants, hoeing, 
covering and manuring—four days labor 


with one hand, $1 20 
Fallowing one acre—one day’s labor, 30 
ry. . . . 
lo one other ploughing in the spring—one 

dav’s labor, 30 


To making fourthousand hills—six days’ la- 


bor, 1 80/is unprofitable. 


To drawing plants, cutting off hills, and 
planting four thousand hills—three days’ 


labor, 90 
To one other ploughing—one day’s labor, 30 
To weeding—two days’ labor, 60 
To first hilling—two days’ labor, 60 
To one other ploughing—one day’s labor, 30 
To second hilling—two days’ labor, 60 
Tothird do. do. do. 60 
To worming and suckering—four days’ la- 

bor, 1 20 
To topping and priming—one day’s labor, 30 
To cutting 4000 plants. hanging on sticks 

and scaffolding—five days’ labor, 1 50 
To cutting and hauling wood to fire one 

barn of tobacco—two days’ labor, 60 
To firing the same—four days’ labor, 1 20 
To striking down and bulking five hundred 


sticks—two days’ labor, 60 
To stripping a thousand pounds of tobacco 


dollars. The carriage to market, cask, and ware- 
house expenses, deducted trom eighty-five dollars, 
will leave seventy-five. So that the ditlerence be- 
tween ninety-two and seventy-five, which is se- 
venteen dollars, is the loss in cultivating one hogs- 
head of tobacco. . " 
The ditlerence in the result of the two state- 
ments above made, arises from the fact that the 
items of the days of labor were made as low as 
the greatest industry and exertion on the part of 
the laborer would justify. So that the last state- 
ment may be regarded as approximating nearer to 
the true profit of tobacco cultivation. Both of the 
estimates, however, conclusively show, that the 
cultivation of tobacco, atthe present market price, 
When we add to this the expense 
(ef wood consumed in firing, of timber in building 
| barns, the meager return of manure from tobacco, 
and the great obstacle to improvement presented 
by a monopoly of nearly all the labor of a farm, it 
| will convince a planter, of ordinary discernment, 
ithat as a system, it yields no profit, and is fast de- 
istroying the landed capital of the country. 'To- 
‘bacco cuiture is peopling the distant west, even 
| faster than the demonavarice, who is toling on an- 
nually, thousands of pilgrims to worship at her 
jehrine in a promised land of milk and honey, but 
‘who seldom live to sacrifice on her unhallowed 
| altar. 
| ‘The question now occurs, what can be cultivat- 
ed as a substitute for tobacco: and if the above es- 
itimates are correct, a substitute that will vield a 
ivery small profit, is preferable. An acre of land 
ithat will produce a thousand pounds of tobacco, 
‘will produce twenty-five bushe!s of wheat in any 
ordinary year, since it requires land of uncommon 








—ten days’ labor, 3 00 | fertility to produce a pound of tobacco from four 


To re-hanging the same—tivo days labor, 
To re-striking, and packing in prizing order 


—two days labor, 60 | 


To prizing 1000 pounds of tobacco—se- 


ven days’ labor, 2 10 


To carriage to market, distance of fifty 
miles, 


7 60) 


60 | plants. The expense ol cultivating an acre of 


Hand in wheat, is as follows: 





Toone day’s fallowing, $0 30 
To half of a day harrowing, 15 
To cutting and shocking one acre of wheat 

—one day’s labor for a hand, 30 
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To hauling to granary—a day’s labor, 

To thrashing or treading out 25 bushels of 
wheat—three days’ labor, 

To carriage of 25 bushels of wheat fifty 


— ——- 4 
———— ee 


30 | pounds of’ pork with Jess than a barrel and half of 


‘corn, hog raising at four dollars and a half and 


90 | five dollars per hundred, is a more lucrative busi- 


| ness than tobacco at six dollars, Let, then, our 


miles, 6 00 planters greatly curtail, if not entirely dispense 


S7 95 
Cr. 


By sale of twenty-five bushels of wheat 


‘at one dollar per bushel, 25 00) 
_| answers well asa pioneering crop to prepare a 


Nett profit, if cost of teams were 
included, $17 05 | 
Thus it will be seen, that, notwithstanding the 

much greater amounts of labor bestowed upon the | 

cultivation and securing the crop of an acre in to- 
bacco, than that bestowed on an acre in wheat; | 
yet the nett profit ofeach is about the same. The | 
greater profit of the wheat crop will more mani- 
fostly appear, when it is recollected that a laborer 
can cultivate, perhaps, filteen or twenty times as 
many acres in wheat as in tobacco. In the above | 
estimate, the board of the laborer was inadver- | 


tently omitted, which would reduce the profit of | 


the acre it, wheat nearly a dollar. 

An acre of land of sufficient fertility to produce a 
thousand pounds of tobaceo, will yield ten bar- 
rels of corn, which, valued ‘at three dollars per | 
barrel, amounts to 830 00 | 

Fodder estimated at three dollars, 3 00) 

Shucks and tops at three dollars, 3 00 


$36 00 


Expense of cultivation. 


To one day’s fallowing, S00 30 | 
‘Po one day’s ploughing for planting, 30 
‘I'o one day’s labor in planting, . 30 
To one day’s ploughing at the time of 
weeding, 30 
To one day’s work in weeding, 30 
To one day’s work in hilling, 30 
To one day’s work in ploughing, 30 
To one day’s work in second hilling, 30 


‘To two days’ work in securing fod: le Pf 60 | 


To one day’s work in securing tops, 
To five ci irt loads of corn, pulled and 
hauled to crib, two days’ labor, 60 
To shucking out ten barrels of corn, and 
cribbing the same, two days’ labor, 60 


&4 50 
To board of laborer, 1 50 


S6 00 

The estimated value of corn, fodder, &c. 
per acre, S36 00 
Expenses, &c., 6 00 


The nett profit, 


In the last estimate there is no charge for car- | 
riage to market. The corn is valued at the neigh- | 
borhood price, and is generally delivered at the | 
crib of the seller. I have long entertained the opi- 


nion, that if the farmers in the tobacco district had | 


always a sure market for their corn at a conveni- | 
ent distance, it would be a much more profitable | 
crop than either wheat or tobacco. But since a | 


S30 00. 


with, the tobacco crop; and raise wheat, corn, oats 
and hogs. Let them, in fine, like our calc ulating 
| brethren of a colder clime, raise every thing that 

is adapted to our soil which yields some profit, and 
| tends permanently to improve the soil. ‘Tobacco 
has ceased to be a profitable crop in Virginia. It 


forest country for a farming one. But to cultivate 
large crops of tobacco on plantations impoverished 
by] hard cultivation, is making the smallest ima- 
ginable annual profit, at an annual loss ef' cz apital 
‘of ten times the amount of gain. A tobacco 
plantation naturally deteriorates in value when to- 
_bacco is the prominent crop cultivated; a farm ge- 
‘nerally improves. When grain crops then can be 
| made at equal annual protit with a tobacco crop, 
| 'a farm is more profitable than a tobacco plantation, 
What, then, must be the folly of cultivating to- 
bacco when the products in grain of the same plan- 
tation greatly exceed in annual value the tobacco 
‘crop? I have never believed that the tobae CO 
‘crop is peculiarly an exhauster: like most large 
leat plants, it draws most of its nourishment from 
the atmosphere: but its impoverishing effects arise 
from the fact that it monopolizes, during every 
portion of the year, most of the labor of the farm. 
It prevents, for the most part, attention to putres- 
‘cent manures, without a regular ap plication of 
which all farms, in the absence of’ mineral manures, 
| must deteriorate. It should also be remarked that 
| no part of the tobacco plant, except a meager por- 
tion of the stalk, returns to the land. The friend 
of humanity cannot desist from mentioning ano- 
‘ther objection to tobacco cultivation. I allude to 
the hard lot of those who are employed in cultivat- 
ingit. When we take into consideration the at- 
tention that it requires, the night labor that is ne- 
cessarily e mployed on it, and the uncommon phy- 
sical exertion that many parts of its management 
call for, we must admit with Jeflerson, that it is a 
scene of continual wretchedness. 


E. 


For the Farmer’s Register. 
THE WILD GOOSE., 


Albemarle, 27th Feb. 1837. 





No calling affords better opportunities for the 
study of natural history, than that of the farmer, 
except that of the naturalist himself—indeed the 
sometimes casual and hasty observations of the 
latter, lead him into errors which it is in the power 
of the former to correct: exempli gralia—Gold- 
smith makes the legs of the wild goose, saftron 
—those of the t tame, brown; the reverse is true. 
But I beg pardon: it was not my purpose to take 
the field of controversy with the natnralist; but in 
the humble calling of a farmer, to iound upon the 
‘consanguinity of the two professions, my right to 
fill a paragraph of the Register with the statement 
of a fact or two which I think will be new to most 
of its readers, to wit. A very worthy friend and 
neighbor of mine has succeeded in inducing a flock 


good manager can always raise one hundred | of’ wild geese to feed in his yard, and to receive 
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corn thrown from his hand within a few feet. It 
is by the practice of that hospitality and kindness 
which he is known to extend towards all God’s 
creatures, and of the most untiring patience, that 
he has accomplished a task scarcely less difficult 
than “taming the shrew.” his, it is not proba- 
ble, he will ever run the risk of encountering. 
He has allowed the geese for many winters to feed 
in his wheat fields and roost upon his fish pond, 
without molestation; not a gun has he fired at 
them, and no friend of his would fire one within 
his boundaries; and even out of them they are 
known, from their more gentle habits, as his flock. 
Last winter, however, he determined to try to 
snare one. Not with the same motives, I assure 
you, which actuate boys to catch hares; for his 
slip-knot was so contrived as not “to play with its 
gentle throat and tickle it to death,” as the dog did 
with King George’s rank mutton; but simply with 





the design to experiment upon the domitability of 
this noble bird, and if successful, to endeavor to 
raise a family of them to enliven a bachelor’s home- 
stead. He did succeed in capturing five in this 
way: but finding this rather aslow process, he has 
this winter, with the aid of the five tamed ones 
which were winged, decoyed five more into a rail 
pen with a net spread over it, in a corner of his! 
yard. Qne of thie first captives, my friend thinks, | 
is the head of a family: the last five are the young | 
brood brought to visit the gander, by the mother, | 
who has been since caught by unluckily placing | 
her foot within the circle of a noose whilst feeding 
at the door, Mr. being prepared to give ita 
timely pull: this makes the stock eleven. ‘They 
are becoming quite domiciliated, and often receive 








visits from their wilder brethren. I wish you 
could see these beautiful and intelligent birds 
marching up with measured step, their long and 
glossy necks arched, and heads erect to receive the | 
accustomed bounty from their captor—the un- 
tamed, in the rear, looking around with suspicious 
eye, and occasionally uttering that mellow guttu- 
ral note so well imitated by the deep tones of the 
ciarionet: whether this is meant for a note of in- 
terrogation, or of satisfaction, or is the watchword 
of the party, I will not undertake to interpret. 

It is a received opinion, that in all congregations 
of wild geese, when on their feet, one acts as sen- 
tinel; and on the wing, that a particular goose 
leads the flock. My friend, however, has observ-| 
ed, that ia the former situation, there are many 
guards, and thinks they are the heads of tribes, and 
that each tribe recognizes no other leader. We 
may suppose that in their flight the same distine- 
tion prevails, priority of rank among the chiefs | 
being accidental. This idea is countenanced by | 
the frequent changes of post which take place in 
the line, and the different voices heard in musical 
accordance, which are the rallying cal's of the 
chiefs to their lagging tribes. Thus it would 
seem, the patriarchal government prevails among | 
them, though their gregarious and peacetul dispo- | 
sition leads the different tribes to seek each other's 
society. There is no doubt that the same flock re- | 
turns annually to the same place, in its migratory 
journeys. 

There is one fact connected with the subject of| 
farming, which will give this lite historical trea- 
tise a farther claim upon your notice, viz: Mr. 
has perceived no injury to his wheat, at 
harvest time, from the depasturing of the geese, 
Vor. 1V—94 














after they have spent the winter, and till the mid- 
dle of March upon it, and generally confining 
themselves to a favorite part of the field. Farm- 
ers may make what they can of this information. 
Does it not sanction closer grazing with sheep ? 
At all events it may serve in some measure to mo- 
dulate the dissonant notes of the old song, which 
this moment salutes my ear, of ‘tuckey in the 
wheat patch.” Adieu. 
Your friend, fi. 





DIRECTIONS FOR THE CULTIVATION OF WA- 
TERMELONS AND CANTELOUPES IN LAT. 43°. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


February 25th, 1837. 

Enclosed [ send you memoranda for the man- 
agement of watermelonsand canteloupes, by a gen- 
tleman who, in 43 degrees of north latitude, tre- 
quently raises melons weighing from thirty to for- 
ty pounds, If the same pains were taken in the 
south, how fine and large we might grow our mel- 
ons. Your obt. serv’t, 





Holes, 2 feet diameter, 20 inches deep, filled 1 
foot with garden rubbish and unrotted manures, 
beat down hard, and watered, (two or three buck- 
ets full,) then filled to the top with rich soil: on 
this spread an inch of fine compost or well rotted 
manure, compact, but not hard. Stick the seeds— 
(say twenty or thirty to a hill,)—the upper end of 
the seed to be a little below the surlace of the com- 
post; brush over the hill with the hand so as to 
fill the holes made by the fingers; then cover the 
hill with an inch of clear sand, often watered. In 
Alabama, I should think, grass turl, (the grass 
side down,) would be a good filling for the 12 
inches, 

Hills, 10 feet apart, 2, 3, and at most, 4 plants 
only to remain ina hiil, and standing apart from 
each other: thinned by the time the plants have 6 
leaves. 

[{ the season be dry, dig down by the side of the 
hills nearly as deepas the bottom of the holes, and 
putin a bucket or two of water—filling the hole 
after the water is absorbed: as soon as the yellow 
bug is gone, take away the sand and supply its 
place with soil. ‘This is all that can be done in the 
hill. 

When the plant has six leaves, take off the cen- 
tre shoot with the point of a sharp pen knife, and 
when the lateral shoots are six inches long, take 
off all but three: when these begin to fall to the 
ground, secure them down with cross sticks; and 
as they advance, spade up the ground a foot deep 
in advance of the vines. 

Once in every 3 or 4 feet, put a shovel full of 


| soil on a leaf joint of the vine, (not covering up 


the leaf,) and press it down gently with the foot 
on both sides of the leaf: if this is kept moist, it 


will take root. The ends of the vines to be kept 


to the ground by cross sticks. 

Let the vines spread from the hills soas to cover 
the whole ground. 

If the side branches of the main vines are in- 
clined to head up, and not to keep to the ground, 
take them ofl, say a foot from the main vine. 

All pruning to be done in the middle of the day 
when the sun shines. 
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Let no melon set within 4 or & feet from the root; 
and then only one on a lateral branch, three to a 
plant. Let the vine run on as far as it will—keep- 
ing it to the ground: permit no melon to grow that 
is deformed: pull off no male blossoms. 

When the melon is nearly to its size, others may 
be permitted to set on the same vine, and asecond 
crop raised. [should think the vines might be 
made to grow from 20 to 30 feet long. 


Great care should be taken that the vines are | 


not moved or trod upon. 

The early but small melons.—Let the melon set 
at the 2nd or 3rd leaf-joint from the root, and take 
the vine off two joints beyond the melons. 

To increase the number of canteloupes.—Take 
off all the melons that set withln two feet of the 
roots. 

These may be planted 6 feet apart, 4 to the hill, 
and require no particular attention. 

Sand on the hills is one ot the best preventives 
against the yellow bug, though net entirely a pre- 
ventive. 

[It is useful to plant pumpkin or squash seeds 
near the hiils for the bugs—taking care to pull 
them up as soon as the bugs are gone. 

Canteloupes should not be planted nearer than 
20 yards to musk melons or cucumbers. 

To improve your seed, save none but from the 
very best melons. 


Keep a record if you wish to know certainly the 
results. 


THE DEFICIENCY OF PROPER AID TO THE 
FARMERS REGISTER. PROFITS OF FARM- 
ING IN VIRGINIA. EMIGRATION, 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
February 24th, 1837. 


No one more highly appreciates the zeal and 
ability which suggested, and which have hitherto 
sustained your Farmers’ Register, than IT do. But 
it is obvious from the very nature of the work, that 
the zeal and ability of no single individual, how- 
ever talented, can keep alive the interest and util- 
ity of such a production. It purports to be, and 
was intended to be, a medium of intereommunica- 
tion among farmers, by which all should get the 
benefit of the experience and skill of each; where- 
' fore, if they refuse or neglect to communicate the 
results of their experience and observation, the 


whole object is frustrated—the Register, instead of 


being, indeed, a register of facts and experiments, 
necessarily becomes a sori of compilation of miscel- 
lanies, many of which are of no general practical 
utility. ‘The last two or three numbers of the Re- 
gister illustratethis. Though evincing high ability 
and great labor on the part of the editor, yet they 
evidently have, ina great degree, lost the charac- 
ter originally designed to be maintained in the 
work. For this you are in no sort or way to be 
blamed. The whole tault lies at the door of us, 
for whose benefit the work was undertaken—who 
have shamefully neglected to afford that aid with- 
out which it could not be sustained. Nor do I 
hold myself exempted trom the general censure. 
Though [I might in truth say I have little skill, 
of course little success in agriculture, worth com- 
municating; yet if I had possessed the zeal which 
you display, I (no doubt,) might have done some- 


thing towards exciting the farmers of the state to 
exertion. 

The peculiar character of our southern popula- 
tion mav account for thissineular indifference on a 
subject of such obvious interest.to all. Our north- 
‘ern brethren, when about to achieve any object, 
readily unite: among them there is little or no seif- 
| dependence—scarcely any individuality of charac- 
iter or action: should any design of philanthropy, 
(inoral, physical or political,) be suggested, strait 
way a society is gotten up—individuals lose their 
identity in the mass, and they go at their object in 
earnest, (generally not over scrupulous about the 
means, so they attain their object—each throwing 
away personal responsibility, and sheltering him- 
self behind the whole body.) ‘Thus we see their 
canals, rail roads, temperance societies, missionary 
societies, caucuses, &c., &c., &c., all conducted by 
a master spirit or two, by the means and instru- 
mentality of the rank and file who are used as en- 
gines for their purposes. Not so inthe south. 
Here, there, is a marked individual character and 
conduct, a decided self-dependent spirit, that 
spurns dictation and direction; and is, therefore, 
exceedingly hard to be concentrated to a point by 
the action of any one or more persons. The tast 
are most to be loved and esteemed for their honor 
and treth—the first, most to be admired for their 
successful industry and perseverance. Each man 
to the south, either thinks he knows best how to 
conduct himself, or his farm, or at least if he does 
not, he chooses to go on his “own hook,” right or 
wrong. ‘There (to the north) no one will venture 
to hold or express an opinion unless sustained by 
his society or party. 1 teel no desire, (myself) to 
change characters with our Yankee friends—but a 
little imitation of some of these qualities might not 
he unfriendly to our general improvement, espe- 
cially in agriculture. We might unite, for in- 
stance, in furnishing matter to your journal with- 
out the sacrifice of those peculiar characteristics of 
our climate and population which IT have named 
above. These observations afford no topics of 
consolation, when we view our wasted fields, our 
decayed edifices, our degenerated population, our 
rage for emigration and the general despondency 
of the “bone and sinew,” the strength and virtue 
of our people. Something must be done for our 
agriculture, and for our mental and moral improve- 
ment, or Virginia must become once more a vast 
hunting ground fora savage race, filled with beasts 
of the forest. All the wisdom and virtue of the 
state should be concentrated to this object, or we, 
who are now left here, must follow onto a new 
country and a different region. 

It is not true that this is no region for living in 
comfort, and even in affluence. No where can 
money be more advantageously invested where 
the object is comfort, and indeed abundance; but 
we have lost pride of character, and have substi- 
tuted in its place an all-absorbing avarice, which 
will not be satisfied with any thing short of wealth. 
This, moral and mental cultivation would root out, 
if aided by that improvement in agricultural pro- 
duction which a little more skill and energy would 
certainly insure to us. 

These observations have heen drawn forth by 
an article in the last Register purporting to show 
the profits of a Virginia estate, to some of the de- 
tails of which, you express your dissent. Iam 








not prepared to say, some of them may not be ex- 
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aggerated; but I do say, that the writer made out 
his account on just and proper principles—such as 
govern all the estimates made of the profits of any 
business whatever. My own experience and ob- 
servation will supply a case going to corroborate 
his views. A gentleman, just about to settle th 
lite, had $10,000; with this he purchased five hun- 
dred acres of land at $5 per acre; he bought eight 
negroes, for which he gave $6500, and with the 
balance, he purchased farm and house; from this 
farm he sold $800 worth of grain, &c., &c. It 
afforded him a house (rent free) $200; meats for 
his table $200; fuel and vegetables $200; a bed for 
a friend, at any time, with stable, food, &c. for his 
horse, comfertable dinners and abundant break- 
fasts, suppers, &c., all this with the income from 
$10,000; which at interest, would be but $600—a 
sum utterly inadequate to his decent support any 
where, much less to the genteel and comfortable 
support he draws {rom his farm. This is no extra- 
vagant case. [ appeal to the experience of any 
man acquainted with middle Virginia to say, 
whether just such investments could not be made 
in very many places, with at least equal results. 

It may be objected, that these results are inade- 
quate, in as much as the owner is not sufficiently 
paid for his time and labor. T answer, that for the 
most part, the compensation for both is ample, in 
the ease and comfort of the life, let alone the pecu- 
niary profit. Agriculture never was a business at 
which large fortunes were rapidly made, and [ do 
not believe it ever will be. Though, at this time, 
cotton growers at the south are said to be making 
very large profits, or rather large gross products, 
I apprehend the necessary expenditures are like- 
wise very large; and at all events, this must be 
temporary, as so profitable a business as theirs is, 
will not be long before it is filled up, and seeks the 
level of others, according to an immutable law of 
commerce. All I would urge is this—that our 
own Virginia, to the industrious, teniperate, and 
prudent man, affords sufficient advantages to in- 
sure him peace and plenty for Jife, with a reasona- 
ble hope of leaving a family of well-brought-up 
children in the same condition, when he dies; and 
with this,every good man ought to be content. 
And surely these benefits, when acting in conjunc- 
tion with that love of country which all ought to 
cherish, should keep more of our citizens in their 
native state. 

I did not propose to lay down any plan for the 
management of a farm adapted to our peculiar sit- 
uation. ‘There are, however, many in our state 
whose success and intelligence will quality them 
for such an undertaking; and I do hereby invite 
such to spare a little time from their domestic avo- 
cations, and afford to their unsettled fellow-citizens 
their experience, which alone will suffice to prove 
that health, comfort, abundance, and even wealth 
are yet to be attained in the old dominion, if we 
will but use the means. I could myself furnish a 
list of excellent farmers—meu illustrating the char- 
acter of which we have been wont so much to 
boast, who yetlive to adorn their native state, and 
whose practice, if followed, would entirely super- 
sede this imaginary necessity for emigration which 
is raging among us. But these men, restrained 
by their native modesty, or else yielding to the 
madness of the times, will not step forward to aid 
in arresting an evil which we all so sensibly feel; 


this evil could have been by themselves removed, 
had they contributed their exeruons to those of 
our excellent Register. 

I will not apologize for this longer rigmarole 
than Tintended to inflict upon you, because if it 
contains a suggestion worthy of your journal, you 
can take that out and use it; if it does not, the 
reading will give you little trouble, and I will take 
care to pay the post. 

I am yours, 


H. B. M. 


From the Farmer and Gardner. 
TOBACCO PLANTERS’ CONVENTION. 


The convention of delegates from the tobacco 
planters of the states of Ohio, Virginia and Ma- 
ryland, assembled at the City Hall in the city of 
Washington, pursuant to adjournment, on Tues- 
day, the 24th ult. 

Governor Barbour, of Virginia, was called to 
preside over the meeting, and John Mercer, Esq. 
of Maryland, appointed secretary. 

The president on taking the chair, addressed 
the convention, and in an appropriate and elo- 
quent manner explained its objects. 

Afier a few remarks by another gentleman, Mr. 
Dodge, the consul of the United States for the 
port of Bremen, who was present by invitation, 
gave to the convention some valuable information 
onthe subject of the tobacco trade, with which 
his position and opportunities have made him tho- 
‘roughly acquainted. 

The Hon. Daniel Jenifer, chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose, made the follow- 
ing report: 





The committee appointed by resolution of the 
convention of tobacco planters, held in this city on 
the 2d and 3d of the present month, to “ ascertain 
the quantity of tobacce exported annually from the 
United States to foreign ports; the increase or de- 
crease ol the same from the year 1792 to the pres- 
eut time; also the amount of duties imposed in 
foreign ports; together with such other informa- 
tion as they might deem proper to communicate,” 
have availed themselves of such information on 
the difierent subjects as they could obtain, which 
they now ask to submit to the consideration of the 
convention. 

By a statement on file in the treasury de 
partment, which is a similar one to that presented 
to the convention at their last meeting, it appears 
that the quantity of tobacco annually. exported 
from the United States to all foreign ports from the 
year 1790 to 1835, inclusive, has varied much less 
than might have been expected, and more espe- 
cially when formerly the whole growth of this ar- 
ticle was confined to the states of Virginia and 
Maryland, whereas, at the present time, in addi- 
tion to those two states, considerable quantities are 
grown in Kentucky, Ohio and Tennessee, which, 
together with Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Indiana, 
and Missouri, united, are estimated to produce 
nearly, if not quite, as much more. Still the ex- 
ports have seldom exceeded 90,000 hogsheads, 
and 3,900,009 pounds of manufactured; the whole 
of the surplus being consumed within the United 
States, keeping down the exports to nearly what 























and will find out, perhaps, too late, that much of'| they were in 1790. 
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During the three years immediately preceding 
the French revolution, the average annual exports 
from the United States were 111,030 hogsheads, 
and of manufactured 112,260 pounds. 

From the year 1793 to 1800, inclusive, the ave- 
rage annual exports were 70,308 hogsheads, and 
of manufactured, about 200,000 pounds. 

For the year 1801, the exports went up to 103,- 
758 hogsheads, and of manufactured to about 
2,000,000 pounds, but decreased the next year to 
77,721 hogsheads, and continued at near that ave- 
rage until the years 1807 and 1808, when the Ber- 
lin and Milan decrees, and the embargo brought 
down the exports to less than 10,000 hogsheads. 

From 1809 to 1812, inclusive, the annual ave- 
rage was, of exports, 66.659 hogsheads. ‘The two 
succeeding years, being those of the late war with 
Great Britain, the exports were almost nominal, 
being less than 4900 hogsheads. 

From 1815, the first year of peace, up to 1835, 
the exports (with the exception of the years 1827 
and 1832) have averaged about 90,000 hogsheads, 
and 2,500,000 Ibs. of manufactured tobacco. 


The years 1827 and 1832, the exports exceeded | 


those of all former years since 1792 to the pre- 
sent period. The amounts being for the first, 
100,025 hogsheads and 2,637,411 Ibs. and the lat- 
ter 106,806 hogsheads, and 3,456,072 Ibs. being 
the largest number of hogsheads exported from 
the United States since that year, which amount- 
ed to 112.428 hogsheads. 

In 1835, the exports were 94,353 hogsheads and 
3,817,858 lbs. which may be taken as a fair ave- 
rage of the past and present year. 

Although the number of hogsheads exported in 
1792 and the years immediately preceeding, were 
greater than for the last ten years, yet, when it is 
considered that the weight of the hogshead is con- 
siderably increased, as also the quantity of manu- 
factured tobacco, it is believed that there is but lit- 
tle difference in the number of pownds exported 
between the former and present period. 


Weight of Tobacco. 


In 1790 and for some years subsequert, the ave- 
rage weight of a hogshead was about 1000 Ibs. 
At the present time, those from Kentucky average 
about 1300 Ibs. ; and, although the finer qualities 
do not exceed, if equal, the former weights, yet, 
much the largest quantity exported being coarser 
and heavier, it is estimated that the average 
weight of all kinds, from Virginia, Maryland, 
Kentucky, Ohio and ‘Tennessee, is about 1200 Ibs. 
to the hogshead. This, in addition to the in- 
creased quantity of manufactured tobacco, will 
show but little difference in the amount of exports 
between the former and present period. 


Prices. 


There has been a considerable diminution in the 
prices of our tobacco from the year 1800 to the 
present time, with the exception of the four years 
immediately succeeding the Jate war with Great 


Britain ; during which it sustained an average of 


about $134 per hundred Ibs. From 1800 to 1809, 
the average price for those ten years was $6 5-8 
per hundred Ibs. whilst, for the same number of 
years to 1835, inclusive, it has not been quite 
85 1-8 per hundred lbs. notwithstanding the quan- 
tity exported has been increased. 


. 


Value of Exports. 


Prior to the year 1802 the value of the export- 
ied tobacco has not been ascertained. But in that 
year it amounted to $6,220,000; in 1816, just 
afier the war, to’ 812,809,000; and in 1€38d. to 
88,250,577, of unmanulactured, and of manutiae- 
tured $357,611, making an aggregate value of 
$9,608,188. Thus, the value of annual exports 
‘fromthe United States of this article alone, under 
hall the disadvantages of onerous foreign imposts 
jand restrictions, may be put down at near §9,- 
000,000. 

With these facts before them, the committee do 
not see that the depressed state of the tobacco 
'market can be attributable to the increased quan- 
‘tity produced in, and exported from, the United 
Stutes. They must, therefore, look to other 
causes for the present reduced price of that staple. 

Prior to the American revolution, all Europe 
depended on us for supplies of tobacco; but the 
war cutting off this resource, their attention was 
turned to its cultivation, since which period it has 
been more or less grown over the whole continent; 
the quantity then, produced at the present time, 
your committee have no means at hand of ascer- 
taining. Itis however, not to be denied that such 
is the inferiority of its quality, that it does not 
come in competition with the tobacco exported 
from the United States ; but, from the duties and 
restrictions imposed by foreign governments and 
their agents, upon the American produce, the 
peasantry are compelled to use it, to the exclusion 
of the latter, except to a limited extent. 

The duties and restrictions in foreign markets 
on American tobacco are enormous, and in many 
ports in Europe amount to a total prohibition— 
more particularly in England, France, and the in- 
terior of Germany. If those duties and restric- 
tions were so modified as to bear a fair proportion 
with numerous articles admitted into the United 
States from those countries, it is believed there 
would be much greater demand for American to- 
bacco abroad, and the prices necessarily increased. 

Although the duties paid in Amsterdam, Rot- 
erdam, Bremen, and other ports of’ Holland and of 
Germany, on the Atlantic, are nearly nominal, 
yet tobacco cannot be introduced into the interior 
of Germany, which consumes the greatest quanti- 
ty, without paying a duty of 11 Prussian dollars 
upon the hundred weight of manufactured tobac- 
co, Which is about equal to $7 40 American, and 
upon unmanufactured, which generally goes in 
hogsheads, of 55 Prussian dollars, equal to about 
$3 40 American, upon the hundred weight, which 
is one hundred per cent. upon the hundred weight, 
which is one hundred per cent. upon the average 


price of 100 pounds of tobacco shipped from the 
United States. 








American tobacco in Germany and Holland is es- 


which are consumed in Germany alone,) which 
are more than one-half the whole exports from 
the United States, we cannot be wrong when we 
attribute the present depressed state of the tobacco 
market to the duties and restrictions exacted abroad. 

The quantity of tobacco grown in France dur- 
ing the years 1818, 1819 and 1820, (the only years 
we have correct data for,) averaged about 240,- 
000,000 pounds, which, allowing 1000 Ibs. to the 








When it is considered that the consumption of 


timated at 53,000 hogsheads annually, (40,000 of 
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hogshead, would be 25,000 hogsheads. ‘The pre- 
sent exports from the United States to that coun- 


try do not exceed 7000 hogsheads, and their. 


whole consumption may be estimated at 35,000 
hogsheads, and there, as in Germany, the peas- 
antry are compelled to use their inferior miserable 
stuff at an exorbitant price, mixed with a small 
portion of American product. 

rom a statement, made out with great care 
and Jabor by Joshua Dodge, Esq. American con- 
sul at Bremen, to whom we are indebted for much 
valuable information on the subject, it appears that 
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| beet for the purpose of manufacturing it into sugar. 
The success which has attended the business in 
France, they consider a sufficient guaranty for its 
profitable cuitivation in England, and they are 
engaging in it with a spirit and perseverance 
highly creditable to their national enterprise. 
[English paper. 


ITEMS OF HUSBANDRY FROM VARIOUS SOUR- 


| 
| CES. 


| To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register, 


the quantity of tobacco imported into that port 
from the United States, nearly all of which goes | 
into the interior of Germany, from the year 1828 | 
to 1835, has varied but little. Thus, itis apparent | 


Madison Co., Va., February 23rd, 1837. 


Being confined to the house by a rainy day, I 


: ; . . “i ; Ww 7 
that the exports from the United States, and im- here with St nad anothe r COMMUN ation l ollow 
pi4 ‘ JIS, ‘ , > . ° e © . . ee 
. . ~ . , ° ? ve ~ — .7 { ‘ 
to produce the present depression, | samen — e. But you cun dispose vo! it as 
It is a remarkable fact, the cause of which we | YOU “unk best. 


have been unable to account for, that the duties 
exacted in Holland and Belgium, on Maryland to- 
bacco, are 14 per cent. higher than those paid on 
the same article from “ Virginia, and all other 





Worn out lands. 


To rely upon clover, plaster and rest alone, for 


North American states.” The same difference the improvement of worn out lands, is fallacious 
applies to the transit duty through Holland and | - the cae emi aid — must have, + 
Belgium, and which is confined to Maryland to- | they will rather deteriorate, than improve. 


bucco alone. 


land has sufficient life to produce a tolerable cov- 


The foregoing are the principle facts the com- ering of clover, then it may be improved by clover 
mittee have deemed proper to present to the con- and plaster, otherwise, no dependence is to be pla- 
sideration of the convention: and believine that | C¢4 upon either, until brought to that state of fer- 

, , —= | “Oe aS . > - . - . ,. P > ‘ . » 
the present state of’ things operates unequally and tility by the application of manure. Such land 


| 
injuriously to the tobacco planting interests, which | 
is not experienced by any other class of our citi- 
zens to the same extent; and looking at the annu- | 
al value of the exports of tobacco from the United | 
States, which at present exceeds $8,500,000, they | 
confidently trust that some means will be adopted | 
by the general government, which alone can rem- | 
edy the evil, to secure and protect the tobacco in- 
terests of the United States abroad, in common 
with those of her other citizens. They therefore 
respectfully recommend the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution. 

Resolved, That a memorial be presented to the 
congress of the United States, signed by the presi- 
dent and secretary of this convention, in behalf 
of the tobaccco planters of the country ; praying | 
that such means may be adopted as may be best 
calculated to promote the tobacco interests of the 
United States, and relieve the planters from the 
oppression and onerous burdens imposed by fo- 
reign governments upon that article of commerce, 
particularly in those countries from whence their 
exports are admitted into the United States free of 
duty, or at a reduced rate. 

DANIEL JENIFER, Chairman. 





The above report having been read, was unan- 
imously adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Mercer, the proceedings of 
the convention were ordered to be published in 
the newspapers of the District of Columbia. 

The meeting then adjourned, to re-assemble at | 
any time when a call for that purpose shall be | 
made by the president of this convention. 





BEET SUGAR IN ENGLAND. 


may be then continued in a progressive state of 
improvement. by clover and plaster, rest, and a pro- 
per rotation of crops. Worn out lands are more 
dependent for improvement, on a judicious and 
bountiful system of compost making and manur- 
ing, than on any other general plan for their re- 
suscitauion. 


Ditching. 


As a means of improvement, draining is the 
most important, the most permanent, and that 
which ought to precede every other, 


Manure. 


Manure should be spread as soon as it is hauled 
out; it sustains much less loss from evaporation 
when spread, than from fermentation when lying 
in heaps. 

The amount of expense in manuring is unim- 
portant, provided that the crops derived therefrom 
repay the expense with sufficient profit. 

We should not apportion our manure to the 
quantity of land we may wish to place under til- 
lage; but should apportion the land to the quanti- 
ty of manure we can command. 

No more ground should ever be brought under 
tillage than can be manured and cultivated well 
by the force at the command of the farmer. Ifa 
farmer finds that his land is becoming unproduc- 
tive, and that he is unable to keep it up by ma- 
nuring, he may be assured that he is cultivating 
too much, and his only remedy is to abridge his 
fields to the dimensions which he is able to ma- 
nure, no matter how small they may be. If he 
has a force capable of cultivating a hundred acres 
in the old way, let him put the whole of that force 














Many of the English farmers are beginning to 
turn their attention to the cultivation of the Silesian 


‘upon twenty-five acres, and pursue a system of 
high culture. The first year he will probably not 
| make so much as he would have done in the old 
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way on the one hundred acres, but the second, and | damage, even to the amount of four hundred bushels, 
forever alierwards, he will make more, and this! Mr. Tennant analyzed several of the limestones which 
with less labor. As to a scarcity of manure, this | had this bad character, and found them to contain a 


is imaginary. Go to the woods, swamps and 
marshes—they are inexhaustible. If five hundred 


! 
| 
| 
| 


bushels of corn can be made on ten acres of’ well | 


manared and cultivated land, it is clear that it will 


| 


. \ . . 
large proportion of magnesia—and thence he jumped 
to the conclusion that magnesia was injurious to land, 
This, as a striking illustration of the value of chemical 


be more profitable than to make the same quantity | Science to agriculture, has been continually quoted 
on fifty acres, and that it can be done, is nota mat- | since, as good authority, both for the fact and the rea. 
terof doubt. The evil then, is not the inability to ‘soning. Even Davy mentions this discovery of Ten. 


manure, nor the scarcity of manure, but the at- 
tempt to cultivate too much land, which is a vio- 
lation ofa principle in agriculture, on the strict ob- 
servance o! which, the prosperity of the farmer en- 
tirely depends. 


Rye. 


To preserve rye, and secure it from insects, rats 
and other disasters, nothing more is necessary than 
to let it remain in the chaff afier thrashing. In this 
state it has been kept lor years, perfectly sound. 


Instrument for measuring land. 


Let a pair of wooden compasses be made, and 
braced so as to represent the letter A—when 
standing upright, to be about breast high, and the 
feet to stride exactly six feet. With such an in- 
strument, made so light as to be twirled round with 
ease, from foot to foot, and the strides counted as 


the measurer walks along, any square piece of’ 


ground may be measured, by thus striding off the 
two sides with the compasses, and multiplying the 
one side by the other, [in yards,] and then dividing 
by 4840, the number of square yards in an acre. 


Oats. 


If they are ever so stout, mow (not reap) them 
when beginning to turn yellow, dry them well, and 
thrash them as much as you please, and the cattle 
will prefer the straw to the best meadow hay; this 
prevents their shattering in harvesting besides, and 
the grain is not only heavier, but much brighter. 
If they are permitted to stand until quite ripe, the 
straw will be almost worthless. A sutlicient quan- 
tity for seed should be suffered to come to full ma- 
turity before they are harvested. 

In reading agricultural works I am in the habit 
of noting down whatever I may consider valuable, 
in a book, kept for that purpose. Having thrown 
together some of those items, I herewith transmit 
them. 

INCOGNITO. 





ERROR OF THE PREVALENT OPINION THAT 
THE BREEDON (MAGNESIAN) LIMESTONE 
IS INJURIOUS TO LAND, EXCEPT IN SMALL 
QUANTITIES. 

{The lime spoken of below, has been referred to 
by almost every writer on lime, or on agriculture in 
general, from the time that Tennant first announced 
the supposed cause of its supposed injurious effects, 
(in 1800) to the present day. The neighboring far- 
mers believed and maintained that more than twenty- 
five or thirty bushels to the acre of the Breedon lime 


was hurtful to land, while other lime was used without 








nant’s opinion with much respect, both in his intro. 
ductory lecture, and in that on the properties of lime 
as manure. Yet Davy’s own facts, as stated in con- 
nexion, do not sustain this opinion of the injury pro- 
duced by magnesia in lime. He says— 

“In making some inquiries concerning this subject, 
I found that there were cases in which this magnesian 
limestone was used with good effect. Amongst some 
specimens of limestone which Lord Somerville put 
into my hands, two, marked as peculiarly good, proved 
to be magnesian limestones. And lime made from the 
Breedon limestone is used in Leicestershire, where it 
is called hot lime; and I have been informed by far- 
mers in the neighborhood of the quarry, that they em- 
ploy if advantageously in small quantities, seldom more 
than twenty-five or thirty bushels tothe acre. And that 
they find it may be used with good effect in larger quan- 
tities, upon rich land.”— Agr. Chem. Lect. vii. 


The writer of the following extract is evidently no 
chemist, but is a practical farmer, and apparently an 
intelligent one. His deductions may be (and some 
certainly are) worthless—but the fact itself, from which 
he draws them, seems certain, viz: that the Breedon 
lime may be safely and advantageously used in large 
quantities—the long established ignorant opinions of 
the country, and the scientific discovery of Mr. Ten- 
nant, to the contrary notwithstanding. 

We do not mean, by these remarks, to convey the 
opinion that it is not improper, and often actually and 
greatly injurious to land, to apply quick lime in large 
quantities, whether it contain magnesia or not. But 
in the statement of Mr. Donaldson, there is presented 
anew fact of some importance—and we desire our 
readers to use it to strengthen the force of this general 
truth—that before we give credit to scientific expla- 
nations of, and deductions from supposed facts, we 
ought to be sure of the truth of the facts themselves. ] 


Extract from the British Farmers’ Magazine, for January, 1837. 


In speaking of the application of lime, in vol.1., 
he [the author of British Husbandry] says that the 
farmers in Leicestershire have found, that if they 


apply more than twenty-five or thirty bushels per 


acre of lime from the blue magnesian stone ol 
Breedon rock in that county, the bad effects are 
visible on the after crops for several years. Far- 
mers are sufliciently opinionated and prejudiced 
without adding to it; and it is surprising the so- 
ciety under whose patronage the volume is pub- 
lished, should lend their authority to propagate 
such a palpable falsehood. The writer of this ar- 
ticle farmed for several years, in the immediate 
neighborhood of Breedon, on a soil of loamy clay, 
that had been severely scourged by a former ten- 
ant. The first year, two fields, of ten acres each, 
were fallowed for green crops, and lime from Bree- 
don was brought forward in May, at the rate of two 
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hundred bushels per acre. Two days afier it came | to keep pace with the other improvements of the 
jom the kiln, it was pulverized by the application idairy; the proprietors must themselves put their 


of water, and next day laid on the land, in that hot, 


-qustic state, and immediately harrowed in. The | and Jandlords should look out lor professional per- 


wd was then dunged, and drilled with potatoes, 
beet, and turnips. The soil having been com- 
pletely rokbed of decomposable vegetable matter 
by su®@ssive cropping, the principle was here act- 
e{fon ur: supplying vegetable matter to the.soll in 
shape of dung, at the same time with the lime, and 
of bringing the two into immediate contact ; and 
also of reducing the soil very fine, so as to mix in- 
imately with the lime, as clods are so much land 
lost, and the roots of plants cannot penetrate them 
in search of food. ‘The crops were good ; and next 
year one field yielded seven quarters aud one bush- 


el per acre of barley, and the other five quarters of | 


wheat. ‘The succeeding crops of hay were very 
heavy, and the lattermath cut heavier than the first 
crop. inthe midst of one field, two ridges had a 
double allowance, viz: four hundred bushels per 
acre; and during the summer these ridges were 
distinguishable at a distance, being so very luxu- 
riant and superior to the rest of the field, both un- 
der wheat and grass. Science and theory may 
point the way, but experience alone can establish 
facts. And here are facts beyond contradiction. 
The farmers in the vicinity foretold absolute ster- 
ility from such a dose, never having seen so much 
applied ; and that on the headland, where the lime 
heap lay, nothing would grow for several years, 
except couch and thistles, which they had found 
that lime invariably produces, On that very head- 
land there grew the largest beet shown at Smith- 
field show; and the whole field of six acres was 
the heaviest and most luxuriant crop ever seen in 
that country. How pure lime, or calx. which con- 
tains in itself none of the elements of vegetation, 
could produce couch and thistles, certainly requires 
avery considerable degree of that intuitive know- 
ledge for which farmers are so much distingeuish- 
ed, to discern ; no doubt, lime, by its decomposing 
powers, may afford food for weeds as well as for 
fruits; but then it is the business of the farmer to 
see that there are few or no weeds in his fields to 
draw the nourishment produced by his manures 
for the maturation of his crops. But of such force 
are the habits of our forefathers, that the farmers 
in the vicinity of Breedon fetch lime from a dis- 
tance of six miles, and would not use Breedon 
lime if presented tothem. Four ounces of each 
limestone, powdered, were dissolved in muriatic 
acid, filtered, and the filter paper and alloy of each 
being carefully dried and weighed, the difference 
was scarcely perceptible; if any, Breedon stone 
lefi least refuse. The writer had not leisure to 
make a more correct examination. But a saga- 
cious farmer in the neighborhood, (for wise far- 
mers much abounded there,) without any chemi- 
cal test or knowledge of chemistry, discovered a 
quality in Breedon stone, which might otherwise 
have baffled our chemists for ages. Having one 
year engaged a dairy maid incapable of managing 
his cheese dairy, his produce of that year was spoil- 
ed by bursting ; and having the year before laid on 
his pasture a mixture of lime and soil, he immedi- 
ately concluded the lime had spoiled his cheese ; 
and thus added another bad quality to Breedon 
lime. The fault lies, not in the quality of the 
lime, but in the method of applying it. The pre- 
sent system of farming must be improved, so as 








shoulder to the wheel, with the farmers following ; 


'sons to place in management of their estates, and 
send their stewards, lawyers, bankers, or half pay 
oflicers, somewhere to learn. 

JOHN DONALDSON, 





From the Farmer and Gardener. ee, 
HENS LAYING IN WINTER. 


Why cannot hens be made as profitable in the 
winter as the summer? at is a well known facet 
that trom December till March, they are a bill of 
'expense, without any profit. I wish to give your | 
readers my opinion as to the cause of this refusal Mi) 
on the part of hens to contribute to their own sup- ete 
port in hopes that some one may be benefited, fr 
which is certainly all | ask or expect for my labor 4 
‘ip this case. r 

Hens, in order ta supply eggs, require as a con- aE 
dition that they be supplied with a portion of ant- 
imal food, as well as vegetable. ‘This supply ' 
‘they get in the form of worms and insects, when 
free to go at large, unless their number is so large 
as to consume beyond the supply, within roving 
distance, which is the case where large flocks are 
| kept; and it will be found that the number of eggs 
in proportion will be diminished, as the number of 
fowls are increased, unless a supply of animal food 
is furnished. Here is asecret worth improving, and 
i’ some of your readers who live near a slaughter- 
house will collect the offal meat, and feed hens with 
it, they will findit a good business, so long as egas 
bring the prices now demanded for them. When 
fowls are kept yarded, they require lime, or burnt 
bones, gravel, meat, corn or grain, and pure water. 
Supply them with these—give good shelter, and 
a warm room in winter, and you may salely cal- 
culate ona clear profit of one dollar on each hen, 
every year. 
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From the Farmer and Gardener. 


OBSERVATIONS RELATING TO THE PLANTING, 
MANAGEMENT AND CULTURE OF FRUIT 
TREES AND PLANTS. 


Having been frequently applied to by persons 
about to procure trees and plants from the nursery, 
for instruction how to plant and managethem, and 
this happening ofien at a time when the pursuit of 
business renders it very inconvenient to give thein- 
lormation required; and as the success of planting 
trees depends much upon the treatment they re- 
ceive after they leave the nursery till they have 
passed over the first summer, I offer the following 
observations for the use of those who are about to 
plant and have not had as much experience as 
myself. 

Season of planting.—The delight peculiarly at- 
tached to spring, in the conduct and management 
of our rural concerns, may be supposed naturally to 
haveastrong influence in governing the mind of 
many, in making choice of the vernal season, it 
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having become the season the most generally ug 
adopted for engaging in this interesting branch of bag 
improvement; while it is sufficiently evident that ae 
the weight of experience will be found in favor of ve 





planting in the fall, especially in those parts of the yi | 
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country subject to severe droughts; as trees planted |and prevent the wind form chafing it: in dr 
in autumn are less liable to suffer from this cause | weather, during the first summer, the trees ought 
than if planted in the spring. to be watered occasionally; once a week will be 
When we consider how very short our spring is, | sufficient if done plentifully, so as effectually to 
we ought to plant our large shrubs in the fall and | wet the whole space occupied by the roots; some 
open weather in winter; for the necessary vegeia- | half rotten litter spread round the tree during the 
ble and flower garden, transplanting flowers, herbs | summer, would be useful in preventing the rays of 
and other small articles that would be in danger | the sun and the wind from dissipating the mois. 
of being thrown out of ground, if transplanted in | ture—but it should be removed in the fall, as it 
the fall, by frost, will be as much as most people , might be a harbor for mice during the winter, who 
will be able to accomplish during our short springs. | would be apt to injure the trees by feeding on the 
On this subject there is much truth in an assertion | bark and roots. , 
of that shrewd scientific writer, Wm. Cobbett, 
where I think he says in some of his writings, ‘a 
person in America would hardly think of there be- 
ing any spring, the winter being so soon succeeded 
by summer heat.”” Our autumns are mild and so 
Reahatne to be the admiration of most European 
visiters, aflording the opportunity from the 15th of | T propose to sketch some very general views of 
October to hard frost, which seldom interrupts | the agriculture of the northern and western parts 
transplanting in this latitude before the fifteenth of of the country, which I have had recently the 
December. But ifother business should interrupt | gratification of visiting. With much of New- 
fall planting, large trees and shrubs may very safely England, I have been long acquainted ; and this 
be planted in the spring, from Ist of March (some- | season has afforded me the opportunity of seeing 
times earlier) to the fifteenth of April, and many | some of the western parts of New York, the north- 
small matters, and all the evergreen plants, much | western and central parts of Pennsylvania, and 
later.in the spring, it being much the best season | parts of’ Michigan and Ohio, not under all the ad- 


ROBT. SINCLAIR, 


From the New York Farmer, 


NEW-ENGLAND AGRICULTURE, 
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to plant those last. 

Arrival of the trees at the place of their desti- 
nation.—Immediately on the receipt of the trees 
from the nursery, have the bundles carefully open- 


ed, and have a trench dug deep enough to receive | 


the roots below the surface in a compact manner, 
with the bodies of the trees in a slanting position, 
then fill in some fine mould on and among the 
roots of the trees, and water them both roots and 
mould, till all is very moist, and cover all up till 
reparation is made for planting, which ought to 
* done beivre the trees arrive. Another excellent 


way to preserve trees is to plunge the bundles of 


trees, especially the roots, into water, where they 
will keep salely fora long time. 

Method of Planting.—The holes for planting 
should be dug at least two and a halt feet diameter, 
and about two spits oreighteen inches deep,casting 
round the lower spadeful, and using only the top 
one tor planting the trees, which, if insufficient, use 
the surrounding top soil, or other, equally good or 
better, brought from elsewhere for the pnrpose. 
Mixing any sort of manure when planting, is con- 
sidered injurious, but may be usefully applied 
around the trees asa top dressing. Before plant- 
ing, trim off the bruised parts of roots, and trim off 
the tops of trees freely, leaving them as light as 
possible, preserving merely the form of a head; 
shortening the branches, especially the leading 
shoot, is considered injurious. 

Betore the trees are set in the holes, shovel in 
some good mould, in order that the tree may not be 
planted more than two inches deeper than they 
stood in the nursery, and spread the roots of the 
trees equally around on the said mould. In filling 


vantages, which I could have desired; but with as 
many as usually fall to the lot of travellers in their 
/transit over the country, by the usual public con- 
veyances. 

There is a strong impression prevailing, and not 
‘without plausible reasons, that the agriculture of 
-New-England is on the decline; I do not mean in 
respect to the character, but the extent of the cul- 

tivation. Much Jess land in proportion to the pop- 
ulation is under cultivation than was under culii- 
vation twenty years ago; though in respect to the 
modes of cultivation, and the utensils employed, 
especially the plough, great improvements have 
‘been made. The amountof crops, from the same 
extent of land, has been greatly increased, and 
‘they are more carelully husbanded than formerly. 
| Yet it is a discreditable fact, that New- England is 
‘dependent upon other parts of the country for the 
common necessaries of liie; and has little to ex- 
port, excepting perhaps a small amount of beet; 
and the amount of this article, which New-Eng- 
land exports, does not exceed that which is brought 
here alive from other parts of the country. 
Maine, with an admirable wheat soil in many 
parts, grows comparatively little; and wheat flour 
with the Rochester, N. Y. brand upon it, is to be 
found far in the interior, a hundred miles, it may be, 
‘from the seacoast. Little Indian corn is produced, 
and small quantities of rye. Oats are raised in 
‘considerable amount; but not more than is de- 
-manded for home consumption. Excellent pota- 
toes are produced; and of these, as well as of hay, 
some are sent tu the capital of New-KEngland, and 
there is an occasional shipment to the southern ci- 
ities. A good many cattle are driven from Maine 





up the hole, care should be taken to make the earth | to Brighton and likewise into the British provia- 
fine, in order thatit may run in among the roots of ces; and, as grass-fed cattle, they are of a good 
the tree, which may be promoted by gently sha- | description ; but agriculture in Maine, though the 
king the tree as itis thrown in—water the roots | state, notwithstanding its climate, possesses in this 
well, then fill the hole up level with the surround- | respect, great advantages, cannot be set down as 
ing ground; drive ina strong stake on the north- | a primary interest of the state. ‘The fisheries, and 
west side, and fasten the tree to it by a band of} especially the lumber business, are the great ob- 
damp straw, passing it several times between and | jects of pursuit. 

around the tree and stake, so as to keep it steady | New-Hampshire is even in this matter, behind 
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Maine, and this from the natural condition of the 
soil. ‘To a stranger, unacquainted with the hardi- 
hood and spirit of the people, it is matter of diffi- 
cult solution how the inhabitants of this state are 
sustained. ‘There are it is true, some sunny spots. 
Some extremely well managed and beautiful farms 
are to be met with in Greenland near Portsmouth. 
There is some good cultivation near Exeter and in 
Salisbury on the Merrimack. There is excellent, 
I may justly call it pattern farming among the 
Shakers at Canterbury and Endfield, where all 
that persevering industry and untiring labor, ap- 
plied with skill and judgment can accomplish, 
seems to have been done. There is excellent 
farming in that part of New-Hampshire, which 
lies upon Connecticut river; at Walpole, Charles- 
town, Claremont, Lebanon, Haverhill, and Lan- 
caster. But a considerable portion of this state is 
doomed to perpetual unfruitfulness; is covered 
with mountains of granite, which defy all culti- 
vation, and subject to late vegetation in the spring 
and early autumnal frosts, discouraging to the en- 
terprise, and often fatal to the labors of the hus- 
bandman. Indian corn is in most parts of the state 
a precarious crop. Wheat, in those parts of the 
state where it is at all cultivated, has for three or 
four years, been much cut off by the grain worm. 
Rye is in no part of New-England a large crop ; 
and this too, has suffered severely from the same 
pest. Some small amount of cattle are raised, but 
the severity and length of the winters make this 
an expensive process. On some of the Connecti- 
cut river lands the crops of oats have been abun- 
dant, in some instances rising to ninety bushels to 
the acre; but nothing like this is to be generally 
calculated upon, and hardly an approach to the ne- 
cessary supply of bread stuff is at any time produ- 
ced in the state. There are some valuable intervale 
lands near the head waters of the Saco, which pre- 
sent favorable examples of good cultivation ; but 


they are quite limited. Considerable portions of 


the state are well adapted to the growth of wool ; 
and at present New-Hampshire may boast of some 
as well managed flocks, and the production of some 
as fine wool, as any part of the world can furnish. 

Vermont is, undoubtedly, the best, as itis the 
most exclusively agricultural state in New-Eng- 
land. ‘The Indian corn crop in Vermont, is how- 
ever, a very precarious crop on account of the cli- 
mate; and it produces at present, comparatively 
little wheat. Wheat was farmerly cultivated in 
Vermont with much success, but for various rea- 
sons the cultivation for a few years past has fall- 
en off. Wool is now the great object of attention, 
and the sheep husbandry is pursued with eminent 
skill and advantage. Vermont likewise may boast 
of some ofthe finest dairies in the country; and 
a large amount of butter and cheese are sent out 
of the state. The town of Barnet, on the banks 
ofthe Connecticut, has been long and deservedly 
celebrated for its careful cultivation and excellent 
dairy produce. The agriculture of the towns on 
the western side of the mountains, and on the 
lake shore, is very superior. 

The agriculture of Massachusetts, is, with few 
exceptions, in a comparatively humble state. 
Or bread stuff, it produces but a small part of its 
necessary eupply. Of wheat, a very small amount 
israised. Of'rye, much more than of wheat, but 
the amount is not large. Indian corn is more large- 
ly cultivated, but the farmers who produce more 
Voi. IV—95 
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than five hundred bushels per year, are a small 
number. Barley is cultivated to some extent in 
some parts of the state; in others the cultivation 
has been abandoned on account of the grain worm, 
believed to be the same by which the wheat has 
been cut off, but this fact is not as yet ascertained, 
Uats are a small crop, and great quantities of horse 
feed, oats, corn, and hay, are imported into the sea- 
ports and their vicinity. A considerable amount of 
broom corn is raised; and the brush is manulactured 
and sent into dislerent parts of the union; and the 
hops grown in this state, Vermont, and New- 
Hampshire, form in some years a notable article 
for exportation. Considerable beef’ is fattened in 
Massachusetts; and Worcester and Berkshire 
counties especially, are extensively engaged in the 
business of dairying. A large amount of wool, and 
some of the finest qualities are grown in this state, 
The culture of the mulberry and the feeding of 
silkworms are begining to be objects of attention. 
Some hemp and tobacco are raised, but the culti- 
vation is quite limited. Massachusetts however, 
though highly spirited, enterprising, and liberalin 
her agricultural improvements, by means of well 
managed societies, liberal donations from the state, 
and the disinterested efforts of many eminent indivi- 
duals, has comparatively little agricultural wealth; 
the farms are generally small, and in many cases 
cultivated as an appendage tu a trade, profession, 
or some commercial pursuit. 

Rhode Island is essentially a manufacturing and 
commercial community. With the exception of 
a few favored spots, the soil is steril and hard of 
cultivation. ‘The island itself, from which the 
staie derives its name, is singularly beautiful in its 
position and aspect, in most cases of a strong and 
productive soil, and having singular advantages 
for obtaining manure, on account of its proximity to 
the sea. Much sea grass, rock weed, and kelp, are 
obtained, and in some places fish, the munhaden, 
which are taken in great abundance, are freely and 
successfully used. With the exception, however, 
of the product of potatoes, and especially of onions, 
which it grows to a large extent, the state has no 
agricultural produce to export; and is almost wholl 
dependent on other places for its supply of beak 

Connecticut likewise is a manulacturing state; 
and agriculture scarcely exists as an exclusive 
profession. Some parts of Connecticut have been 
long remarked for the extensive cultivation of on- 
ions, and a considerable amount of wool and to- 
bacco is raised in the state, but its agricultural pro- 
ducts are by no means equal to its wants. Con- 
necticut has some large, and is full of small man- 
ufacturing establishments; and no part of the 
United States has a greater appearance of neat- 
ness, comfort, and good economy. Its manu- 
factured articles are found in all parts of the union. 

It is sometimes asked how, with a soil and climate 
not very propitious, the Yankees live, and live in 
comfort; and if they do not acquire large and over- 
grown fortunes, yet present more than a fair 
proportion of examples of humble competence, and 
as much independence as usually falls to the hu- 
man condition? —The answer may be compre- 
hended in three words, industry, enterprise, and 
frugality. Climate and soil may be against them, 
but the condition in which Providence has thrown 
them, contributes to nourieh a spirit of self-depen- 
dence, and to form a hardihood of character, 
which is the foundation of their success. Their 
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enterprise carries them into all parts of the coun- 
trv, and the world; and if the usual traits of the 
Yankee character go with them, their enterprise 
seldom disappoints their calculations. 

[trust it was not mere prejudice—for of that I 
should feel quite ashamed—that in travelling 
through the new parts of the country, I persuaded 
myself that 1 could, in most cases, point out a 
Yankee settlement or homestead, without inquiry. 
In several instances, where I attempted the 
experiment, the inquiry confirmed my conjectures. 
There was a certain airof carefulness about the 
house and out-buildings, which distinguished them 
from most others. [am far from thinking their ways 
are always best; and as it respects agriculture, 
they are far behind the Pennsylvania farmers; 
but in the capacity “of getting along” on small 
means, and with honor, comfort, and independence, 
no peo; le surpass them. 

The Yankee too has an officiousness in other 
men’s matters, which if it has its evils, as it is 
sometimes complained of, it is not without its 
advantages. He no sooner plants himself in any 
situation, than he has a “notion” that the com- 
munity would be better for good roads, secure 
bridges, a school house, an academy, and a meet- 
ing house; and these matters, in general standing in 
preity close connection, usually, though silently, 
announce who presides over the municipality. 
The Yankees have a propensity too to have their 
houses painted, their yards neatly secured, their 
gates on the hinges and shut, and the pigs kept 
out of the hall and the front parlor. 

This appearance of neatness, care, frugality, 
and thrift, indicates generally the residence ofa 
Yankee settler; and leads us back to the cireum- 
stances under which such a character is usually 
formed. 

With a hard and unpropitious soil, a severe 
climate, and a populalion which if confined to its 
own resources, Would press sorely upon its means 
of subsistence, he is compelled to labor and exer- 
tion, that he may live; obliged to gather up the 
fragments that remain, so that nothing shall be 
lost, he is trained in habits of extreme frugality; 
and his invention is continually toned and stimu- 


lated by the great spur of necessity, and a spirit of 


enterprise aroused and cherished, that he may 
increase his resources. When the Yankee emi- 
grant earries these habits with him to his new place 
of residence among the fertile lands of the west, 
success and wealth are certain; but it too often 
happens, that when he finds himself in a situation 
where such constant and strenuous exertions are 
not required, and he discovers that even moderate 
exertion is most amply rewarded, far beyond his 


experience and even his imagination, the love of 


ease, almost an essential element in the human 
constitution, prevails over his early habits of indus- 
try ; abundance begets extravagance and wasie ; 
he sinks into the negligent habits of those around 
him; and stops short in the very midst of improve- 
ment. 
H.C, 
January, 1837. 


A BROOM CORN MANIA 
Is getting up in this region, and the coming 
spring, from appearances, little else will be seen 
in the meadows. Broom brush is unexampled 
in price, selling readily at 15 cents; and ashes to 





—— 


put on broom corn land, sell at twenty-five cents 
per bushel in this village. The produce of an 
acre of broom corn was sold the other day in this 
town for $130 !— Northampton Courier. 


THE TRUE AND THE FALSE DOCTRINES RE- 
SPECTING HIGH PRICES OF PROVISIONS. 


[We first read the excellent work from which the 
following ehapter is taken, near twenty years ago— 
and then admired this portion for its clear, yet ex- 
tended views—its sound common sense, and practical 
wisdom. Concise as it is, for so copious a subject, it 
serves admirably to expose the ignorance (in this re- 
spect) of the learned, and of governments, as well as 
of mobs. But much as we then approved the opinions 
presented, and wished for their dissemination through 
the more benighted portions of the earth, we had no idea 
that such lessons would become necessary in this more 
happy and free country. But the recent movements of 
a mob in New York, (as stated at length in the previous 
pages of this number,) together with the very general, 
and always existing, but heretofore harmless belief in 
the wickedness of receiving high prices for provisions, 
seem to indicate that these truths, though half a century 
old, may be no less useful than new in this country. 

Views accordant with these, (as are all views that 
are derived from the same sound principles of political 
economy,) are presented in a previous article in this 
number, (at p. 742,) on the “ Morality of high prices.” 
There are not yet many persons in the United States, 
who would consent absolutely to hang speculators in 
grain, or to rob them of their stocks, or burn their ware- 
houses, barns or mills: but a very large portion of the 
community admit the truth of the theoretical principle 
out of which, all such outrages spring. This theory is, 
that tt 1s wrong and wicked to demand, or receive, very 
high prices for bread, meat, or grain. The seller at 
high prices is deemed a vile offender—and the only 
question to decide, is what measure of punishment 
does his offence demand. The more virtuous and in- 
telligent part of those who condemn, will merely ex- 
press their opinion of the guiltiness: but the brutish 
mob, acting upon the same opinion, and when suffi- 
ciently excited by hunger and love of pillage, will first 
rob, and then murder the speculators; and thence the 
transition will be easy to all other persons guilty of 
possessing wealth. 

If the whole community could possibly be governed 
and directed, through a single year of scarcity, by this 
prevalent opinion and mawkish sensibility, which are 
strengthened in effect by the most contagious of all 
kinds of charity—that which is exercised at other peo- 
ples’ cost—if, in accordance with this doctrine, grain 
could be sold at half the price that it would otherwise 
have commanded, the effects would be, first, great waste 
of provisions, and next, famine. Speculators in bread 
stuffs (or monopolizers, if that name is preferred,) 
individually, are neither better nor worse than other 
persons: but their operations, (no matter what their mo- 
tives and objects may be,) are more efficient than any 
other cause, to mitigate the evils of scarcity, and to 
prevent famine—and on the general average, even to 
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It is therefore 


polize” with the design of obtaining for them the high- | the duty of a wise and enlightened government, it 


est possible prices.]-—Ep. Far. Ree. 


Extract from Arthur Young’s Travels in France, during 1787, 
| 788, °89. 


Of all subjects, there is none comparable to the 
police of corn, for displaying the folly tor which 


men can arrive, who do not betray a want of com- | ordinary proof of the 


mon sense in reasoning on other topics. One tells 
us (I confine myself chiefly to French authorities, 
engaged as I am at present in researches in that 
kingdom,) that the price is in exact proportion to 
the quantity of corn, and to the quantity of money 
at the same time in the kingdom ; * and that when 
wheat sells at 36 liv. the septier, it is a proofthere 
is not half enough to last till harvest. + He pro- 
poses to have magazines in every market, and to 
prohibit, under severe penalties, a hizher price 
than 24 liv. This would be the infallible method 
to have it very soon at 50, and perhaps at 100 liv. 
That the price of corn does not depend on the 
quantity of money, is proved by the sudden rise 
proceeding from alarms, of which this author 
might have known an instance in the year he 
printed ; for Mons. Necker’s memoir to the Na- 
tional Assembly was no sooner dispersed, than 
the price rose in one week 30 percent. ; yet the 
quantity in the kingdom, both of money and corn, 
remained just as before that memoir was publish- 
ed. But it has already been sufficiently proved, 
that a very small deficiency of the crop will make 
an enormous difference in the price. I may add, 
that the mere apprehension of a deficiency, 
whether ill or well founded, will have the same 
effect. From this circumstance, I draw a conclu- 
sion of no trifling import to all governments ; and 
that is, never to express publicly any apprehen- 
sion of a want of corn; and the only method by 
which governments can express their fears, is by 
proclamations against export ; prohibitions ; ordon- 
nances of regulation of sale ; arrets, or laws against 
monopolizers ; or vain and frivolous boasts, like 
those of Mons. Necker, of making great iniports 
from abroad. All these measures have the same 

tendency; they confirm amongst the people the ap- 
_ prehension of want ; for when it is found, amongst 
he lowest orders, that government is alarmed as 
well as they themselves, their own fears augment; 
they rise in a rage against monopolizers, or spec- 
ulators, as they ought rather to be called, and then 


at any time they should feara short provision of 
corn, to take the most private and cautious mea- 
Sures possible, either to prevent export, or to en- 
courage import, and to avoid making any public 
decree or declaration. ‘The history of corn, in 
| France, during the year 1789, was a most extra- 
justness of these principles. 
W herever I passed, and it was through many pro- 
vinces, | made inquiries into the causes of the scar- 
city ; and was every where assured, that the dear- 
ness was the most extraordinary circumstance in 
the world; for, though the crop had not been great, 
yet it was about an average one ; and consequent- 
ly, that the deficiency must certainly have been 
occasioned by exportation. 1 demanded, if they 
were sure that an exportation had taken place ?— 
They replied, no; but that it might have been 
done privately; this answer sufliciently showed, 
that these exports were purely ideal. The dear- 
ness, however, prevailed to such a degree, in May 
and June particularly (not without being fomented 
by men who sought to blow the discontents of the 
_peeple into absolute outrage,) that Mons, Necker 
thought it right not only to order immense cargoes 
of wheat, and every other sort of corn, to be bought 
all over Europe, but likewise, in June, to announce 
to the public, with great parade, the steps that he 
had taken, in a paper called Memoire instruct if, 
in which he stated, that he had bought, and or- 
dered to be bought, 1,404,463 quintauz of different 
sorts of grain, of which more than 800,000 were 
arrived. {f was a personal witness, in many mar- 
kets, of the eflect of this publication; instead of 
sinking the price, it raised it directly, and enor- 
/mously. Upon one market-day, at Nangis, from 
38 liv. to 43 liv. the septier of 240 Ib; and upon the 
following one to 49 liv. which was July Ist; and 
on the next day, at Columiers, it was taxed by the 
police at 4 liv. 5s. and 4 liv. 6s. the 25 Ib. ; but as 
the farmers would not bring it to market at that 
price, they sold it at their farms at 5} liv. and even 
6 liv. or 57 liv. the seplier. At Nangis it advanc- 
ed, in 14 days, 11 liv. a septier; and at Columiers a 
great deal more. Now, it is to be observed, that 
these markets are in the vicinity of the capital, for 
which Mons. Necker’s great foreign provision was 
chiefly designed; and consequently, if his measures 
would have any where a good effect, it might have 
been expected here; but since the contrary hap- 














every step they take has the never-failing effect of | pened, and the price, in two markets, was raised 


increasing the evil; the price rises still higher, as 
it must do inevitably, when such furious obstruc- 
tions are thrown on the interior trade in corn, as 
to make it a matter of great and serious danger to 
have any thing to do with it. In such a situation 
of madness and folly in the people, the plenty of 
one district cannot supply the want of another, 
without such a monstrous premium, as shall not 
only pay the expence of transport, but insure the 
corn, when lodged in granaries, against the blind 
and violent suspicions of the people. To raise this 
spirit, nothing more is necessary than for govern- 
ment to issue any decree whatever that discovers 
an alarm; the people are immediately apprehen- 
sive of famine; and this can never take place with- 





* Consid. sur la Cherlé des Grains, par M. Vaudrey. 
1789. 8vo. p. 5. 
t Ib. p. 7, 8, 19. 


25 per cent. we may reasonabiy conclude, that it 
did good no where; yet, as appeared to the Comptes 
Rendus, this fine measure cost 40 millions of livres. 
But to what was this apparent scarcity imputable? 
Absolutely to Mons. Necker’s having said, in his 
memoir, “a mon arivée dans le ministere je me 
hatai de prendre des informations sur le produit 
de la récolte et sur les besoins des pays étran- 
gers.”* [Upon entering the ministry, I hastened 





* He has introduced a tissue of the same stuff in his 
Memoir sur L’ Administration de Mons. Necker par lui 
méme, p. 367, where he says, with the true ignoranee 
of the prohibitory system, ‘* Mon systéme sur l’expor- 
tation des grains est infinment simple, ainsi que j'ai eu 
souvent l’occasion, de le developper ; il se borne a n’en 
avoir aucun d’immuable, mais a detendre ou permette 
cette exportation selon le temps and selon les circon- 
stances.”” When a man starts upon a rotten founda- 
tion, he is sure to flounder ig this manner; the simpli- 
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to procure information of the amount of the crops, 
and of the demand of foreign countries.] It was 
from these unseasonable inquiries, in September 
1788, that all the mischief was derived. They 
pervaded the whole kingdom, and spread an uni- 
versal alarm ; the price in consequence arose ; and 
when once it arises in France, mischief immedi- 
ately follows, because the populace render the in- 
ternal trade insecure and dangerous. The busi- 
ness of the minister was done in a moment; his 
consummate vanity, which, from having been con- 
fined to his character as an author, now became 
the scourge of the kingdom, prohibited the export 
for no other reason, than because the archbishop 
of Sens had the year before allowed it, in contra- 





city of asystem to be new-moulded every moment, 
‘selon le temps and selon les circonstances!”” And 
who is to judge of these seasons and circumstances? 
A minister? A government? These, it seems, are to 
promulgate laws, in consequence of their having made 
tnquiries into the state of crops and stocks on hand. 
What presumption; what an excess of vanity must it 
be, which impels a man to suppose, that the truth is 
within the verge of such inquiries ; or, that he is one 
line, one point nearer to it, after he has made them 
than before he began. Go to the Intendant in France, 
or to the Lord Lieutenant in England, and suppose him 
to receive a letter from government directing such in- 
quiries ;—pursue the intelligence,—follow him to his 
table for conversation on crops,—or in his rides among 
the farmers (an idea that may obtain in England, but 
never was sucha ride taken by an Intendant in France) 
in order to make inquiries; mark the desultory, bro- 
ken, and false specimens of the intelligence he receives, 
and then recur to the simplicity of the system that is to 
be founded on such inquiries. Mons. Necker writes 
as if we are ignorant of the sources of his information. 
He ought to have known, that ministers can never pro- 
cure it; and that they cannot be so good an authority 
for a whole kingdom, as a country gentlemar, skilled 
in agriculture, is for his own parish; yet what gentle- 
man would presume to pronounce upon a crop to the 
860th part of its amount, or even to the 20th? But it 
must be observed, that all Mons. Necker’s simple ope- 
rations, which caused an unlimited import, at an un- 
limited expense, affected not the 200th part of a year’s 
consumption by the people, whose welfare he took 
upon him to superintend. If this plain fact—the un- 
doubted ignorance of every man what the crop is, or 
has been, in such fractions as one-twentieth, one-thir- 
tieth, one-fortieth, and much more one-two-hundredth, 
be well considered, it will surely follow, that an abso- 
lute and unbounded liberty in the corn trade is infinite- 
ly more likely to have effect, than such paltry, deceit- 
ful, and false inquiries as this minister, with his system 
of complex simplicity, was forced, according to his own 
account, torely upon. Let the reader pursue the oad 
sage, p. 369, the prévoyance of government—applica- 
tion—hiter le mouvement du commerce—attrait prochain 
—calculs. A pretty support fora great nation! Their 
subsistence is to depend on the combination of a vision- 
ary declaimer, rather than on the industry and energy of 
their own exertions. Mons. Necker’s performance de- 
serves an attentive perusal, especially when he paints 
so pathetically the anxieties he suffered on account of 
the want of corn. I wish that those who read it would 
only carry in their minds this undoubted fact, that the 
scarcity which occasioned these inquietudes was abso- 
Jutely and solely of his own creating; and that if he had 
not heen minister in France, and that government had 
taken no step whatever in this affair, there would not 
have been such a word as searcity heard in the king- 
dom. He converted, by his management, an ordinarily 
short crop into a scarcity; and he made that scarcity a 
famine ; to remedy which, he assumes so much merit, 
as to nauseate a common reader. 





diction to that mass of errors and prejudices which 
Mons. Necker’s book upon the corn trade had dis- 
seminated. It is curious to see him, in his Memoire 
instructif, asserting, that France, in 1787, etoit 
livrée au commerce des grains dans tout le royaume, 
avec plus dactivité, que jamais et Von avoit en- 
voyé dans Veétranger une quantité considerable de 
grains. [The corn trade was more active than 
ever, and that there had been exported a consid- 
erable quantity of grain.] Now, to see the in- 
vidious manner in which this is put, let us turn 
to the register of the Bureau General de la balance 
du Commerce, where we shall find the following 
statement of the corn-trade for 1787: 


Imports. 

8,116,000 liv. 

2,040,000 
375,000 
945,000 


Exports. 
Corn, 3,165,600 liv. 
Wheat, 6,559,900 
Legumes, 949,200 


W heat, 
Rice, 
Rariey, 
Legumes, 








10,674,700 





11,476,000 
This account shows pretty clearly how well found- 
ed the minister was, when he attempted to throw 
on the wise measures of his predecessor the mis- 
chiels which arose from his own pernicious pre- 
judices alone; and how the liberty of commerce, 
which had taken place most advantageously in 
consequence of the free trade in 1787, had been 
more an import trade than an export one ; and, of 
course, it shows, that when he advised his sove- 
reign to prohibit that trade, he acted directly con- 
trary even to hisown principles; and he did this at 
the hazard of raising a general alarm in the king- 
dom, which is always of worse consequence than 
any possible export.. His whole conduct, there- 
fore, was one continued series of such errors, as 
can, ina sensible man, be attributed only to the 
predominant vanity that instigated him to hazard 
the welfare of a great nation to defend a treatise of 
his own composition. But as this minister thought 
proper to change the system of a natural export and 
import, and to spread, by his measures, an alarm 
amongst the people, that seemed to confirm their 
own apprehensions, let us next examine what he 
did to cure the evils he had thus created. He im- 
ported, at the enormous expence of 45,543,697 liv. 
(about 2,000,000 sterling) the quantity of 1,404,463 
quintals of corn of all sorts, which, at 240 lb. make 
585,192 sepliers, sufficient to feed no more than 
195,064 people a year. At three septiers per head, 
for the population of 26 millions of mouths, this 
supply, thus egregiously boasted of, would not, by 
55,908 septiers, feed France even for three days; 
for her daily consumption is 213,700 septiers : nor 
have I the least doubt of more persons dying of 
famine, in consequence of his measures, than all 
the corn he procured would feed for a year.* So 
absolutely contemptible is all importation as a re- 
medy for famine! and so utterly ridiculous is the 
idea of preventing your own people from being 
starved, by allowing an import, which, in its 
greatest and most forced quantities, bears so tri- 
fling a proportion to the consumption of a whole 
people, even when bribed, rather than bought, 
from every country in Europe! But a conclusion 


— 


* Ata moment when here was a great stagnation in 
every sort of employment, a high price of bread, in- 
stead of a moderate one, must have destroyed many ; 
there was no donbt of great numbers dying for want in 
every part of the kingdom. 
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these curious facts, in the most explicit confirma- 
tion of the preceding principles, that all great va- 
rittions in the price of corn are engendered by ap- 
prehension, and do not depend on the quantity in 
the markets. The report of Mons. Necker’s mea- 
sures, we have found, did not sink, but raised the 

rice: providing France with less than three days’ 
brecid, when blazed forth with all the apparatus of 
govemment, actually raised the price in the mar- 
kets., where I was a witness, 25 per cent. Of what 
possible consequence was three days’ provision 
added to the national stock, when compared with 
the misery and famine implied—and which actu- 
ally took place in consequence of pushing the price 
up s:0 enormously, by Mons. Necker’s measures ? 
Weuld it not have been infinitely wiser never to 
have: stopped the trade, which [ have proved to 
have been a trade of import ?—Never to have ex- 
press ed any solicitude ?—Never to have taken any 
public: steps, but to have let the demand and sup- 
ply quietly meet, without noise and without pa- 
rade? ‘The consequence would have been, sav- 
ing 45 millions of public money, and the lives of 
some liundred thousands, starved by the high price 
that was created, even without a scarcity ; for lam 
firmly persuaded, that if no public step whatever 
had be:en taken, and the archbishop of Sens’ edict 
never iepealed, the price of wheat in no part of 
France would have seen, in 1789, so high a rate 
as 30 hv. instead of rising to 50 and 57 liv. If 
there is any truth in these principles, what are we 
to think of the first minister hunting after a little 
popularity, and boasting, in his Memoire, that the 
king allowed only bread of wheat and rye mixed 
to be served at his own table? What were the 
conclusions to be looked for in the people, but that, 
if such vvere the extremities to which France was 
reduced, all were in danger of death for want of 
bread. ‘I'he consequence is palpable ;—a blind 
rage against monopolizers, hanging bakers, seiz- 
ing barges, and setting fire to magazines; and 
the inevitable effect of a sudden and enormous 
rise in the: price, wherever such measures are pre- 
cipitated by the populace, who never are truly ac- 
tive but ir: their own destruction. It was the same 
spirit that: dictated the following passage, in the 
Memoire a nstructife— Les accaparements sont la 
premiere «:ause a la quelle la multitude altribue la 
cherté des grains, et en effet ona souvent eu lieu 
de se plaindre de la cupidité des speculateurs.” | 
cannot recid these lines, which are as untrue in 
fact as erroneous in argument, without indigna- 
tion. The multitude never have to complain of 
speculators ; they are always greatly indebted to 
them. There is no such thing as monopolizing 
corn but to the benefit of the people.* And all the 





*I am much inclined to believe, that no sort of mo- 
nopoly ever was, or ever can be injurious, without the 
assistance of government; and that government never 
tends in the least to favor a monopoly without doing 
infinite mischief. We have heard in England of at- 
tempts to monopolize hemp, alum, cotton, and many 
other articles ; ill-conceived speculations, that always 
ended in the ruin of schemers, and eventually did good, 
as I could show, if this were the proper place, 
monopolize any article of common and daily supply and 
consumption, toa mischievous degree, is absolutely im- 
possible: to ‘ouy large quantities, at the cheapest sea- 
son of the yezir, in order to hoard and bring them out at 
the very dean st moment, is the idea of a monopolizer or 


But to | 


of much greater importance 1s to be deduced from | evils of the year 1789 would have been prevent- 


,ed, if monopolizers, by raising the price in the 
| preceding autumn, and by lessening the consump- 
| tion, had divided the supply more equally through 
the year. In a country like France, sub-divided 
‘mischievously into litde farms, the quantity of 
corn in the markets in autumn is always beyond 
ithe proportion reserved for supplying the rest of 
the year: of this evil, the best remedy is. enlarg- 
ing the size of farms; but when this does not take 
place, the dealings of monopolizers are the only re- 
source. ‘They buy when corn is cheap, in order 
to hoard it till it is dear; this is their speculation, 
and it is precisely the conduct that keeps the peo- 
ple from starving; all imaginable encouragement 
should be given to such merchants, whose busi- 
ness answers every purpose of public granaries, 





accapareur ; this is, of all other transactions, the most 
beneficial towards an equal supply. The wheat which 
such a man buys is cheap, or he would not buy it with 
a view to profit. What does he then? He takes from 
the market a portion, when the supply is large; and he 
brings that portion to the market when the supply is 
small; and for doing this you hang him as an enemy. 
Why? Because he has made a private profit, perhaps 
avery great one, by coming in between the farmer and 
the consumer. What should induce him to carry on his 
business, except the desire of profit? But the benefit of 
the people is exactly in proportion to the greatness of 
that profit, since it arises directly from the low price of 
corn at one season, and the dearness of it at another. 
Most clearly any trade which tends to level this ine. 
quality is advantageous in proportion as it effects it. 
By buying great quantities when cheap, the price is 
raised, and the consumplion forced to be more sparing: 
this circumstance can alone save the people from fam- 
ine; if, when the crop is scanty, the people consume 
plentifully in autumn, they must inevitably starve in 
summer; and they certainly will consume plentifully 
if corn is cheap. Government cannot step in and say, 
you shall now eat half a pound of bread only, that you 
may not by-and-by be put to half an ounce. Govern- 
ment cannot do this without erecting [public] grana- 
ries, which we know, by the experience of all Europe, 
is a most pernicious system, and done at an expense 
which, if laid out in premiums encouraging cultiva- 
tion, would convert deserts into fruitful corn-fields, 
But private monopolizers can and do etiect it; for by 
their purchases in cheap months they raise the price, 
and exactly in that proportion lessen the consumption ; 
this is the great object, for nothing else can make a 
short crop hold out through the year; when once this 
is effected, the people are safe ; they may pay very dear 
afterwards, but the corn will be forth-coming, and they 
will have it, though at a high price. But reverse the 
medal, and suppose no monopolizers; in such a case, 
the cheapness in autumn continuing, the free consump- 
tion would continue with it; and an undue portion be- 
ing eaten in winter, the summer would come without 
its supply: this was manifestly the history of 1789; the 
people enraged at the idea of monopolizers, not at their 
real existence (for the nation was starving for want of 
them,) hung the miserable dealers, on the idea of their 
having done what they were utterly unable todo. Thus, 
with such a system of small farms as empty the whole 
crop into the markets in autumn, and make no reserve 
for summer, there is no possible remedy, but many and 
| great monopolizers, who are beneficial to the public 
| exactly in proportion to their profits. But in a countr 
like England, divided into large farms, such corn ft 
ers are not equally wanted ; the farmers are rich enough 
_ to wait for their returns, and keep a due reserve in stacks 
to be thrashed in summer; the best of all methods of 
keeping corn, and the only one in which it receives no 
damage. 
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without any of the evils that are sure to flow from 
them. It may easily be conceived, that in a 
country where the people live almost entirely on 
bread, and the blind proceedings of mobs are en- 
couraged by arrets of parliaments, seconded by 
such blunders of government as [ have described, 
and unaided by the beneficial existence of real mo- 
nopolizers—it may easily be conceived, [ say, that 
the supply must be irregular, and in many instan- 
ces insufficient: it must be insufficient, exactly in 
proportion to the violence of the populace ; and a 
very high price will be the unavoidable conse- 
quence, whatever may be the quantity in the 
kingdom. In June and July 1789, the markets 
Were not opened before troops arrived to protect 
the farmers from having their corn seized; and the 
magistrates, to avoid insurrections among the peo- 
ple, set the assize too low upon corn, bread, and 
butcher's meat; that is they fixed the prices at 
which they were to be sold, which is a most per- 
nicious regulation. ‘The farmers, in consequence, 
refrained from going to market, in order to seil 
their wheat at home at the best price they could 
get, which was of course much higher than the 
assize of the markets. How well these princi- 
ples, which such ample experience proves to be 
just, are understood in France, may be collected 
from the cahiers, * many of which demand mea- 
sures which, if really pursued, would spread ab- 
solute famine through every province in the xing- 
dom. It is demanded at one place, ‘‘that as France 
is exposed to the rigors of famine, every farmer 
should be obliged to register his crop of every kind, 
gerbs, bottes, muids, &c. ; and also every month the 
quantity sold.” Another requires, ‘‘ the export be 
severely prohibited, as well as the circulation from 
province to province; and that importation be al- 
ways allowed.” A third, “that the severest laws 
be passed against monopolizers; a circumstance, 
which at present desolates the kingdom.” A sys- 
tem of prohibition of export is demanded by no less 
than twelve cahiers. And fifteen demand the erec- 
tion of public magazines. ¢ Of all solecisms, none 
ever equalled Paris demanding that the transport 
of corn from province to province should be pro- 
hibited. Such a request is really edifying, by of- 
fering to the attention of the philosophical obser- 
ver, mankind under a new feature, worthy of the 
knowledge and intelligence that ought to reign in 
the capita: of a great empire; and Mons. Necker 
was exactly suited to be minister in the corn de- 
partment of such a city! 

The conclusions to be drawn from the whole 


——— 


*] nstructions to the deputies to the National Assem- 
bly.—Ep. 


t Ihave lately seen (January, 1792,) ina public print, 
the mention of a proposal of one of the ministers to erect 
public magazines ; there wants nothing else to complete 
the system of absurdity in relation to corn which has in- 
fested that fine kingdom. Magazine® can do nothing 
more than private accapareuts; they can only buy when 
corn is cheap, and sell when it is dear; but they do 
this at such a vast expence, and with so little econ- 
omy, that if they do nut take an equal advantage and 
profit with private speculators, they must demand an 
enormous tax to enable them to carry on their busi- 
ness; and if they do take such profit, the people are 
never the better for them. Mr. Symonds, in his paper 
on the public magazines of Italy, has proved them to 
be every where nuisances. See Annals of Agriculture, 
vol. xiii, p. 299, &c. 











business, are evident enough. There is but one 
policy which can secure a supply with entire safety 
toa kingdom so populous and so ill cultivated as 
France, with so large a portion of its territory un- 
der wood and vines; the policy I mean is an en- 
tire and absolute liberty of export and import at 
all times, and at all prices, to be persisted in with 
the same unremitted firmness that has not only 
rescued Tuscany from the jaws of periodical fam- 
ines, but has given her eighteen years of plenty, 
without the intervention of a moment’s want. A 
great and important experiment! and if it has an- 
swered in such a mountainous, and, on compari- 
son with France, a barren territory, though fuil of 
people, assuredly it would fulfil every hope, in so 
noble and fertile a kingdom as France. But to se- 
cure a regular and certain supply, it is necessary 
that the farmer be equally secure of a steady and 
good price. ‘The average price in France vibrates 
between 18 and 22 liv. a seplier of 240 Ib. I made 
inquiries through many provinces in 1789, into the 
common price, as well as that of* the moment, and 
found (reducing their measures to the septier of 
240 Ib. ;) that the mean price in Champagne is 18 
liv. ; in Loraine 174; in Alsace 22 liv. ; in Franche 
Compteé 20 liv. ; in Bourgogne 18 liv. ; at Avignon, 
&c. 24; at Paris, I believe, it may be calculated at 
19 liv. Perhaps the price, through the whole king- 
dom, would be found to be about 20 liv. Now, 
without entering into any analysis of the subject, 
or forming any comparison with other countries, 
France ought to know, at least she has dearly 
learned irom experience, that this is not a price 
sufficient to give such encouragement to the [ar- 
mers as to secure her a certainty of supply: no 
nation can have enough without a surplus: and 
no surplus will ever be raised, where there is not 
a free [export] corn trade. ‘The object, therefore, 
of an absolutely free export, is to secure the home 
supply. ‘The mere profit of selling corn is no ob- 


ject—it is less than none; for the right use thereof 


is to feed your own people. But they cannot be 
fed, if the tarmers have not encouragement to im- 
prove their agriculture ; and this encouragement 
must certainly be of a good price. Experience 
has proved sufficiently, that 20 liv. will not do. 
An absolute freedom of interior circulation is so 
obviously necessary, that to name it is sufficient. 
A great and decided encouragemeut to mono- 
polizers is as necessary to the regular éupply, as 
that seed should be sown to procure accrop; but 
reaping, in order to Joad the markets in winter, 
and to starve the people in summer, can be remedi- 
ed by no other person but an accapareur,* While 
such men are therefore objects of public hatred ; 
while even laws are in force against them, (the 
most preposterous that can disgrace a people, 
since they are made by the mouth, against the 
hand for lifting food to it,) no regular supply can 
be looked for. We may expect to see famine pe- 
riodical, in a kingdom governed by the principles 
which must take place, where the populace rule 
not by enlightened representatives, but by the vi- 
olence of their ignorant and unmanageable wills. 
Paris governs the National Assembly ; and the 





*The word speculator, in various po of this 
chapter, would be as proper as monopolizer, they mean 
the same thing as accapareur—a man who buys corn 
with a view to selling it at a higher price ; whatever 


term is used, the thing meant is every where under- 
stood. 
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mass of the people, in great cities, are all alike, 
absolutely ignorant how they are fed; and wheth- 
er the bread they eat be gathered like acorns from | 





~ 
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ses, the umount of our disbursements on this ac- 
count will necessarily ‘be increased. * 
The board have the satisfaction to state, that 


a tree, or rained from the clouds, they are well con- | notwithstanding the trouble entailed upon them 
vinced, that God Almighty sends the bread, and | by this calamity, and the great inconveniences 
that they have the best possible rignt to eat it.) the company have been subject to, at the time 
The courts of London aldermen and common | and since, in consequence of it, their regular busi- 
council-men have, in every period, reasoned just | ness, and transportation and travel, have been re- 


like the populace of Paris. The present system 
of France, relative to agriculture, is curious— 
To encourage investments in land—taz it three 
hundred millions. ‘To enable the land to pay it— 
prohibit the export of corn. ‘That cultivation may 
be rich and spirited—encourage small farms. ‘That 
cattle may be plentiful—forbid the enclosure of com- 
mons. And that the supply of the markets may be 
equal in summer as in winter—hang all monopoli- 
zers. Sach may be called the agricultural code of 
the new government of France. But there is rea- 
sonable ground to imagine, as well as to hope, that 
such a system will not be persevered in. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS OF THE PETERSBURG RAIL ROAD 
COMPANY. 


In obedience to that wise provision of our char- 
ter, which requires the president and directors to 
render distinct accounts of their disbursements and 
proceedings to the stockholders, at their annual 
meeting, we now beg leave to submit to your 
scrutiny, full and detailed statements of all the 
matters entrusted to our care, connected with the 
operations of this company, during the past year ; 
and trust, after you have given them an examina- 
tion, they will be approved and sanctioned. 

The board have pleasure in stating, that the 
condition of the company is as prosperous as at 
any former period; and although they have not 
been entirely exempt from calamity, they never- 
theless believe your affairs generally will sustain 
a proud comparison with those of similar works 
in this or any other country. So far as the con- 
trol of the board extended, they perceive nothing, 
on a review of the past, which they could advan- 
tageously have changed. 

he board deplore the loss, caused by the fire 
in November last. Its origin has not been ascer- 
tained—but whether it resulted from carelessness 
or crime, it ought not to have occurred, and would 
have been averted, but for the unpardonable ne- 
glect of a faithless watchman. The board have 
been always careful in selecting their watchmen, 
and the person in charge of the premises on the 
night of the calamity, was believed to be as trust- 
werthy as any who could be procured for such 
service. Experience teaches us that there is great 
lifficulty in obtaining the services of men who can 








gularly met, without any interruption. No trip has 
been lost, no delay permitted, and the regularity 
with which the great and express mails have been 
carried, have even elicited trom the head of the 
post office department, an approving compliment. 

Contracts have been entered into for rebuilding 
the shops and engine house, and in the course 
of the present season all will be replaced, on an 
enlarged, secure, and approved plan, with addi- 
tional machinery and fixtures, so that when com- 
pleted, we shall have the power to do all of our 
own repairs and work, a large portion of which, 
we have hitherto sent abroad, to be executed at 
great additional cost. ‘These buildings and ma- 
chinery are estimaied to cost $ 15,000. It would 
be desirable to erect the warehouse at the corner 





* The fire was diseovered about 1 o’clock, in the night 
(November 28th,) when too much advanced for its pro- 
gress to be stopped, or for any thing to be removed from 
the buildings on fire. All the work shops, machinery, and 
tools, were consumed, and also, a quantity of materials 
for repairs. The fire was burning until after the time 
for the starting of the regular mail train, at 9 A. M., 
but which was not thereby delayed a minute, There 
were six locomotive engines then in the depot, of which 
five were in the engine house, and were exposed to all 
the fury of the fire. Before they could be examined, 
and judging from the violent heat to which they had 
been exposed, it was supposed that the engines would 
be totally worthless, and past repair. But though, of 
course, greatly injured, and much of the metal either 
melted, or mis-shapen by bending, when in its softened 
state, the damages to most of them were so soon re- 
paired that not a single trip was lost in consequence of 
this sudden ana great loss, and there was no detention 
or delay thereby caused, either to the mails, passen- 
gers, or commodities to be transported. Of the two 
engines which only were not burnt, one belonged to 
this company, and the other had been sent from Liver- 
pool to this place by mistake, it having been designed 
for the Winchester rail way—and it was taken away 
in the course of the week succeeding the fire, then 
leaving for use one engine only, besides those which 
had been burnt, but of which one had already been re- 
paired, and put again on the road. The single engine 





ye entirely relied upon, and who are willing to sub- 
nit to the hardships and exposure attendant upon | 
he honest discharge of this duty. 

The actual loss sustained by the company :n | 


belonging to the Petersburg Rail Road Company which 
was not burnt, escaped by being then at the other end 
of the road, 60 miles distant. This engine brought 
in the train the evening of the day of the fire. These 


cnsequence of the fire is, as near as we can esti- | facts furnish strong evidence of the capacity and ener- 


nate it, about $10,000. The buildings were in- 


ered. We have had, and still continue to have, | 


| 
| 
| 


sme additional expense to incur, for the want of | 


of the officers of the company—of the l . 
sired for $ 1560, which amount has been recov- | BY pany Cee ae ee 


ment, which is the most important item in the affairs of 
rail road companies, thongh it is never counted as any 


our shops, being frequently obliged to send work | thing in the estimates of engineers or of others who 
esewhere to be repaired; and having been com- | plan such works, and calculate their returns.—Ep. 


pelled to erect temporary structures for our purpo- | Far. Rec. 
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of Washington and Walnut streets during the 


present season, and although it is almost abso- 


lutely necessary for our present and increasing 
business, the board have not yet decided upon the 
propriety of contracting for it under existing cir- 
cumstances. If not completed this season, it must 
only be deferred until the next. The cost of this 
warehouse will be about $ 7000. 

Under the authority of the resolution adopted at 
your last general meeting, the board have made 
arrangements with the board of the Greensville 
and Roanoke Rail Road Co., to do the transporta- 
tion on their road, and are prepared to discharge 
their obligation the moment that road is finished ; 
no permanent contract, however, has been entered 
into, as some difference of opinion existed as to 
the value of the labor and the amount of capital 
which would be requisite, and consequently the 
proportion of the receipts each company would be 
justly entitled to. It was deemed salest, therefore, 
to waive completing these arrangements, until it 
was ascertained, by fair experiment, what should 
be the just distribution of the receipts between 
these separate companies, and no difficulty is ap- 
prehended in adjusting the proper proportion in 
such a manner, as will satisfy and prove mutual- 
ly advantageous to the stockholders of each com- 
pany. 

With the Raleigh and Gaston Rail Road Co., 
the basis of an arrangement for this company do- 
ing their transportation, has been agreed upon. A 
bill giving us the power to make this contract, is 
now belore the legislature, and no doubt is enter- 
tained of its passage, and all that remains to en- 
able the board to enter at once into the proposed 
contract, is your sanction and authority. That 

rou may understand the arrangement, the board 
ave simply to state, that this company have 
agreed to furnish all the locomotives, cars, and 
coaches, &c. that may be required, and provide all 
proper train and depot agents along the line, for 
one half of the gross receipts arising from the 
transportation of produce and the mails, and for 
one third of the travel—the Raleigh and Gaston 
company, binding themselves to keep their 
road, depots, &c., in good order, at their own ex- 
pense, and of course, furnishing the requisite labor 
and superintendence for this purpose. ‘This ar- 
rangement is believed by the board to be highly 
advantageous to the respective companies ; to this 
company, because it will require comparatively but 
a moderate addition to the power required for the 
transportation on our own road, to meet the busi- 
ness on theirs, and by concentrating in our own 
shops, all the repairs, for the whoie line of road, 
give us the means and facilities to have them at- 
tended to in a more effectual, prompt and econom- 
ical manner: and the Raleigh and Gaston Co. will 
therefore be saved the heavy expenditure for shops, 
machinery, locomotives, cars, and workmen, and 
greatly economize their labor and superintendence, 
besides having at command the requisite power 
and means to render their road, or any part of it, 
immediately available and profitable. Situated as 
we are, in the vicinity of the coal region, and of the 
large and long established foundries and furnish- 
ing shops of Richmond, and those now erecting 
in this place, we have facilities which they cannot 

ossess for a long time to come ; and identified in 
interest as these two companies are, the board are 
disposed to promote the welfare of their offspring, 


~ 


to the extent of their ability—the more especiall y 
in the present proposed arrangement, as it will ir, 
their opinion, greatly enhance the profits of our 
own stockholders. ‘The board, therefore, recom- 
mend the adoption of a resolution, sanctioning the 
arrangement which they have made, and giving 
the necessary authority to carry it into effect. 

You are already informed of the charter of the 
Raleigh and Columbia Rail Road Co., granted by 
the last legislature of the state of North Carolina, 
This road continues the Raleigh and Gaston road 
to the South Carolina line, and a sufficient sum, we 
understand has been already subscribed to secure 
the charter. This being another link in the great 
chain of communication between the north and the 
south, deserves the support of the stockholders of 
all the companies on its line of connection, and so 
important must it be deemed by them, that no 
doubt exists on the minds of your board, that it 
will receive the patronage it deserves, and be ur- 
ged forward with becoming energy and zeal. The 
citizens of Cheraw are now causing a survey to be 
made, for a road from the vicinity of the Waca- 
maw, which carries them within six hours sail of 
Charleston; and another survey is making from 
the Yadkin to Fayetteville. Should these im- 
provements ever be made, it is more than proba- 
ble that the southern terminus of the Raleigh and 
Columbia road will connect with the former, and 
will intersect the latter forty miles west of Fay- 
etteville; thus securing to our line, all these auxil- 
laries, without deviating from the original purpose 
of a great continuous north and south mail line. 





Nor should we omit to announce to you that the 
| Danville and Junction Rail Road Co., has been 
‘organized with good prospect of success, and al- 
though mentioned here among the last of the con- 
necting roads, it is by no means reckoned by us the 
least in its importance. We should earnestly desire 
tts success, and feel deeply solicitous that every el- 
fort should be made to strengthen and sustain it. 

At your last meeting, a resolution was adopted, 
authorizing the board of directors to borrow any 
sum not exceeding $60,000, to improve our own 
means of transportation, and to meet the demands 
of the trade and travel on the Greensville and Ro- 
anoke road. In consequence of the state of the 
money market during the past year, the board 
were convinced of the iautility of any application 
to borrow money at a fair rate of interest, and con- 
sequently made no effort to procure it. 

The delays which have occurred in the execu- 
tion of the orders transmitted to Kng!and for ma- 
chinery, rendered a loan less necessary, our own 
resources proving, until recently, sufficient to meet, 
all the immediate wants of the company. The. 
board being advised within the past few months) 
of their orders being nearly complete, and having 
received, recently, two locomotives, and wheels anc i 
axles for twenty cars, determined, if possible, t 0 
make the loan authorized by you; but up to this 
time, they have been unsuccessful in their app! 
cations, although they have asked wherever a 
hope could be indulged of the probability of su::- 
cess. The board, it is true, have been favoresd 
with some temporary loans, as the accounts bi- 
fore you exhibit; but all these are expected to lye 
returned in a short time and were granted on th js 
express condition. 

The stockholders will perceive, that with ovor 





amount of capital, always too limited, but wisely 
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not extended, the impossibility of meeting our own | crease greater than could have been anticipated, 


expenses, paying large dividends semi- “annually, | 
and at the same time trom our own income mak- 
ing the requisite investments to carry on the great | 
transportation of roads connected with us, double 
our own in extent. ‘This cannot be expected, and : 
at the same time the benefit resulting to the stock- | 
holders in this company undertaking this trans- 
portation, notwithstanding this impediment, is too 
apparent to need argument to prove it. 

The board would therefore recommend a per- 

manent loan of $ 100,000, which would be suffi- 
cient for ail the wants of the company, and would 
advise that the effort to procure it should be re-: 
newed—but if the attempt prove again unsuccess- 
ful, they see no alternative. but to withhold the di- 
vidends for the present. 

Should a loan be made, the future income of the 
company will be ample to pay off the debt ina 
short time, meet all demands, and give to the 
stockholders full and fair dividends, besides re- 
turning to them as a bonus, in the shape of stock, 
the fund already invested in capital, amounting 
now to $47,167 14 and which has hitherto been 
abstracted trom their profits. But should the loan 
not be made, and the payment of the dividends be 
deferred, the board entertain the opinion, that so 
soon as their engagements with these new com- 
panies are fully entered into, the maximum rate of 
dividend (15 per cent.) will at once be attained. 

Contracts have been made with the post office 
department for the transportation of both the great 


in consequence of the numerous difficulties hith- 
erto prevailing both north and south of us. These, 
are now being removed, and we teel warranted in 
saying that our income trom this source presently 
will be vastly augmented, its increase being daily 
| perceptible. 


The estimate of our expenses for the current year, 


“amounting to 8 60,931 16 is submitted to you. 


In common with all the world, we feel the pres- 


‘sure of the times. The great advance in the price 


of labor, timber and materials of all kinds, causes 


‘this estimate to exceed that of the past year. 


The repairs of the road have been vreater than 


was anticipated, although the general estimate is 


scarcely exceeded. 

Accompanying this report, is a statement of the 
number of feet of railing and iron, and the number 
of spikes and sills used on the road the past year. 
You have likewise submitted to you the quantity 
of provisions consumed by the laborers attached to 
the company, for the year ending 30th December, 
and the quantity on hand at that date. 

We have on hand eight locomotives, two of 
which have just arrived from Liverpool. All, save 
one, are in good condition. ‘Two others, expected 
from England in the course of the present year, 
complete our orders. Our smallest locomotive 
was disposed of by the board during the past year, 
for $ 6000, (rather more than cost, ) its power be- 
ine too limited for our heavy grades and transpor- 
tation, 





= the express mails, by one and the same train, 
300 per mile. At the time this contract was 
wt into, the department did not feel itself au- 
thorized, in consequence of its existing contract 
with the stage and steamboat owners between 
Washington and Richmend, to allow the Rich- 
mond and Fredericksburg Rail Road Co. more 
than $ 150 per mile, for their transportation of the 
ereat an ; and us it was very important for this 
company that the travel and the mails should 
come on at one and the same time, and the de- 
partment consenting to arrange the schedule of 
the great and express mails so that both should 
be carried by this company in one and the same 
train, the board deemed it judicious, in order to 
attain this object, to agree to allow, out of this con- 
tract, $50 per mile to the Richmond and Freder- 
ic ksbure Rail Road Co., they being unwilling to 
accept less than $ 200 per mile, and the depart- 
ment declining to ‘give the one company the con- 
tract, without the other. ‘The board hope this 
matter will be herealier. remedied; but in the 
mean time, believe the sacrifice they have been 


called upon to make, satisfactory and proper, un- : 


der al! the circumstances. 

The various accounts before you, exhibit, in ev- 
ery aspect, the affairs of the company, and show 
their situation so fully and clearty; as to need no 
explanation. 

The expenses of the company the past year, 
have been $ 45,330 79, the total receipts $ 108,- 
342 19—exceeding the receipts of the prec ceding | 
year, $ 4081 70, notwithstanding the great dimi- 
nution of the crops of tobacco and corn. by frost, 
and treshets unprecedented for their devastations 


on the Roanoke, and the entire destruction of 


the wheat crop, throughout the country tributary 
to our road, as elsewhere in Virginia. ‘The in- 
crease from travel is more than 14 | per cent. an in- 
VoL. IV—96 


We have 120 cars in daily use, 5 having been 
destroyed by the fire, and have wheels and axles 
for55 more. When these and the 20 additional sets 
which are expected, are fitted up and mounted, we 
will then have a sufficient number for all future bu- 
siness, 

With two additional engines, and six additional 
coaches, we believe, we shall be fully prepared to 
do all the business of our own road, the Greens- 
ville and Roanoke Rail Road, and the Raleigh and 
Gaston Rail Road. 


The board, in conclusion, beg leave to state, that 








‘the company, with the exception mentioned, have 
| faithfully performed the several duties assined to 
‘each, during the past year. ‘They have, in no in- 
stance, permitted fatigue, Sidietnigonnnls or diffi- 
culties, to relax, damp or retard their eflorts, in the 
promotion of your interest; but have uniformly dis- 
played purposes inflexible, ard manners concilia- 
‘tory, in the proper discharge of every appointed 
duty. Their alacrity, zeal, and fidelity well deserve 
this tribute, and your especial notice. 
By order of the board of’ directors, 
| Cuarcves F, Osuorne, President. 


[In accordance with the recommendations of the 
foregoing report, the following resolutions were 
adopted unanimously by the stockholders. ] 


| Resolved, That the President and Directors be, 
and they are hereby authorized to make such ar- 
rangements and contracts with the Board of Di- 
‘rectors of the Raleigh and Gaston Rail Road Co., 
as in their opinion are expedient and advantageous 
to the general interests of this company. 
Resolved, That the President and Directors be 
requested to renew the application for the loan au- 
thorized by the resolution adopted at the last an- 


the officers, agents, and all others in the employ of 
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nual meeting, and in addition thereto, to borrow|oke Rail Road, and upon the Raleigh and Gaston 
any further sum or sums, which in their opinion| Rail Road ; provided the sum or sums so borrow- 
may be requisite to complete the arrangements for ed, shall not exceed the sum of one hundred thou- 
the transportation upon the Greensville and Roan-'sand dollars. | 
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Transportation on the Petersburg Rail Road, for the year ending 31st January, 1837. 





——————— 


+ Bales .| Bushels | Bbls. 
Cotton. ac.| Grain. | Flour. 


February, 1836, . ° 1019 371 56 
March, , 2332 1370 | 1137 





Freight. |Passengers. Total. 








$2523 39| $2181 79 
7047 72| 2761 31 
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April, 
May, 
June, 
July, 
August, 


October 


January 


September, 


November, 
December, 


, 1837, 


2967 
1299 
561 
209 
222 
154 
1029 
3398 
1891 
699 


621 
584 
467 
45 
1429 
1666 
5074 
1859 
494 
477 


713 
324 
320 

79 


26 
112 


306 | 


8380 15 
6348 96 
5030 44 
6667 G6 
4534 56 
4163 35 
4075 44 
5336 25 
3619 70 
1752 35 


2830 16 
2630 81 
2160 18 
2521 81 
2999 51 
3942 28 
3335 78 
2495 17 
2668 61 
2649 89 














15780 14457 

















$59479 97| $33177 30| $92,657 25 





Storage, . 
Transportation of the mail 
From other sources, 


Divided in May, - - 
in November, - 

Charges on Transportation, = - 

Balance, being surplus undivided, 


rofits of the boats for 1836. - 





- 93 53 
* 11,666 67 
- 2,601 31 


$107,018 83 
$30,275 00 
30,275 00 
45,330 79 
1,138 4 $107,018 83 


: $1,323 36 

















Losses by fire and otherwise in 1834, 
Do. do. 1835, 
Do. do. 1836, 


$5,041 
1,174 
481 of this sum, $356 is 


for the construction of temporary buildings in the place of those burnt. 


Comparative statement of Transportation in 1835, and 1836. 














Of Produce including Storage, 
Of Passengers, - - 
Of the Mail, - - 
Profits from Steamboats, - 


ooo —————— 


1835. 1836. 





$64,052 92 
28,948 81 
10,000 00 

1,258 76 


$62,174 86 
33,177 30 
11,666 67 

1,323 36 














$104,260 49| $108,342 19 * 











* Several other tabular statements of the financial affairs of the company, which accompanied the report, 
are omitted here, but will be given in the forthcoming pamphlet edition. —Ep. 








THE EFFECTS OF TURNING UP THE SUBSOIL 
IN NEW LAND, FOR TOBACCO. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Orange, March 2d, 1837. 


As the falling of snow prevents me from attend- 
ing to my agricultural concerns this evening, I 
have determined to give you an account of two 
crops of tobacco of last year’s growth, which came 
under my observation; from which, I flatter my- 
self the younger part of your readers may at least 
derive some benefit. 

The first was my own. The part of which I 


am now speaking was a ridge somewhat sandy and 
far from being good tobacco land; but as it would 
have shaded some very good land, I was forced to 
cultivate it. Being doubtful of its capacity for a 
tobacco crop, and having ofien heard of the dele- 
terious effect on the first crop of the too free ad- 
mission of clay into the soil, I determined to con- 
fine the preparationof the soil entirely to the coulter, 
with which the land was well broken. When 
thus broken, the roots were removed and the land 
laid off three feet four inches each way. After 
this process was completed, we commenced hilling, 
which was done in this way: the four corners of 
the square were first drawn to the point on which 
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the right foot was placed which constituted the | neighbor, richer and more enlightened than himself, is 


centre of the hill, and then the cone was made of 
as much of the other earth as was requisite. My 
object in thus managing my land was to have a 
bed of good soil for the roots of the plant to spread 
in, which is, you see, thus easily accomplished; 
for the hill is cut off to at least half’ its height, 
leaving the hill so reduced that the plant soon 
strikes its roots to the soil prepared for it by the 
drawing up of the corners. and thus finds suste- 
nance far beyond that which the mixed soil could 
possibly aflord, as my crop completely proved. In 
corruboration of this, I will mention another expe- 
riment which we tried. It was in land quite poor 
naturally, but which had been somewhat improved 
by having the timber cut down on it for a year. 
This piece, until the middle of July, was consi- 
dered but a poor piece of tobacco—so much so in- 
deed, that I had proceeded to top it to five and six 
leaves, but was surprised after that time to see the 
result. It was of handsome size. ‘To what could 
this have been ascribed, but to the collection of 
the soil which was made by having the surface 
undisturbed in the first place by the plough, and 
then its collection afterwards? An old neighbor 
remarked to me, that in the whole course of his 
experience he had never seen such an improve- 
ment. 

[ come now tothe second crop, which, though 
not grown by me, was so much under my obser- 
vation, that I can give its history as accurately as 
if it had been my own. The soil on which it grew, 
was just such as the one of which I first spoke, 
{that is sandy and only common land)—with 
this exception, that it had the advantage of hav- 
ing the timber and brush and leaves upon it fora 
year. This land had been twice coultered as mine 
had been, and then its owner, notwithstanding 
my entreaties, had it nicely ploughed with the 
shovel plough, and then nicely harrowed over. 
These several operations put such a handsome 
face on it, that I must confess it often made me 
less confident of the propriety of my course of 
management than I had at first been; but [ had 
made a move that precluded retreat, and so tried 
to feel reconciled; and it was a blessing to me that 
I was so situated as the above results have shown, 
and this last crop will show; for it was a complete 
failure in looks and in result, for it was estimated 
that in this piece there were two acres or more of 
land trom which the proprietor did not expect six 
hundred pounds of good tobacco, though a good 
valley ran through it. 

AGRICOLA. 


INDIAN CORN AND POTATOES MADE WITH- 
OUT TILLAGE. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


“The progressive steps in agriculture are, and ought 
to be, slow; and it is contrary to the counsels of wis- 
dom and prudence to wish to deviate from customs ren- 
dered sacred by time, until the new modes to be adopt- 
ed shall have received the sanction of successful expe- 
riment. 

“The reproach which is every day made to the hus- 
bandman of his indifference towards new modes of cul- 
ture, appear to me not to be well founded. He wishes 
first, to see and compare them with the methods to 
which he has been accustomed. He has neither the 
knowledge nor the means of forming, beforehand, a 
em estimate of the advantages which they offer to 

im. He perseveres, then, in his old course till some 


able to present to him, by the new mode, results more 
advantageous than he has abtained from his own. 
‘Example is the only lesson profitable to a husband- 
man. When one is placed before his eyes, and his 
reason is convinced of its goodness, he is not slow to 
follow it; and by no other way than this can improved 
methods of agriculture be introduced and propaga- 
ted.”"— Chaptal’s Agricul. Chem.—Introduce. 


Mr. Eprror:—There is sound philosophy in 
every line of the preceding extracts; and hence, I 
am neither disappointed nor displeased at the dis- 
trust with which my proposition to raise Indian 
corn, without tillage, has been received.* It was 
so entirely new—so directly at variance with all 
the long-established opinions on the subject, that 
it would have been almost a miracle if it had been 
received otherwise than with distrust—nay, even 
with ridicule. 

I have persevered. Last summer I acted on the 
/same principles, varying the practice in nothing 
‘except in the manner of planting. It seemed to 
me that the great products of the northern states 
might, by my practice, be realized here. [ ac- 
cordingly adopted the manner of planting by which 
the Messrs. Pratts, of Madison county, N. Y., 
are represented by Judge Buel, to have raised one 
hundred and twenty bushels to the acre, varying it 
only so as to suit the strength of my soil. I plant- 
ed in triple drills, (the same ground as last year, ) 
four feet apart from centre to centre, leaving the 
stalks nine inches apart in the drill. The whole 
will be better understood by the following diagram: 





a * . . . . . . . . ° . . 7 


Cc °. . . . 7 7 . . ° . . . o 


é . . . . . . . . . 


The single drills, a, b,c, and d, e, f, are nine 
inches apart, and the stalks, represented by dots, 
are nine inches apart. From the centre drill 6 to 
the centre drill e, is four feet. I planted two grains 
in a place, afierward removing the inferior stalk, 
so astohaveonly one. When the corn was about 
twelve inches high, I spread a small quantity of 
stable yard manure, on the surface of the ground, 
among the stalks, and then covered the whole sur- 
face with leaves four or five inches thick, as des- 
cribed in my former communication. The whole 
was left undisturbed until the corn was ripe. 
When gathered and carefully measured, it turned 
out to be a product at the rate of seventy bushels 
to the acre. Last year it was forty-two. 

{ have succeeded in raising and keeping through 
the winter, as fine Irish potatoes as I ever saw in 
the northern states. And I have come to the con- 
clusion, that no man in the southern states need 
spend a dollar in the purchase of potatoes, except 
occasionally for seed; for even where they are 
most successfully produced, itis found to be best to 
change seed every two or three years. 

The potato requires a moist, cool, loose soil, 





_—— 


* For the account of Mr. Camak’s first experiment, 
see his communication at page 454, vol. 3, Farmers’ 
Register. 
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T he common practice in the mili is to plant in| 

ridges, and we take no care to protect the plant 

from our scorching sun: the consequence is, that 

in dry, hot weather, the plant is wilted, and can- 

not, therefore, properly perform its office in prenar- 

ing the matter to be deposited in the tuber below 
the soil: the consequence of this is, that in sum- 

mer we eat imperfect or diseased potatoes, and we 

fail to keep them in winter, for the very same rea- 
son that we would fail 10 keep an imperlect or 
diseased apple, or ear of corn. T have attempted : 
1o avoid these consequences. Ridges are necessa-_ 
rv in Engtaud and treland (both moist climates) , 
for purpores of drainage. Our climate, being hot 
and dry, requires the opposite practice. I plant in 
trenches twelve or eighteen inches deep according 
to soil, and put stable manure at the bottom, on 
which the potatoes are planted. The trenches 

are then filled up with leaves, straw, shucks, &c., | 
and these covered slightly with earth, taking care | 
to leave the ground highest between the rows. 3 
When the potatoes are six or eight inches high, 
the whole surface of the ground is carefully cov- 
ered with leaves, leaving, of course, the tops of” 
the stalks out. In this way, no heat of summer 
wilts the leaves. They continue fresh and green. 
Blossoms are produced in abundance, followed by 
seed which comes to full maturity. The tubers 
are large, dry, and of fine flavor; and being dug al- 
ter the vines are completely dead (about ‘the mid- | 

dle of August) are kept without any trouble all | 
winter, either in barrels or spread on the cellar | 
floor. My first attempt gave me a product at the | 
rate of 300 bushels to the acre; and now, the last | 

of February, I see no difference between them and | 

the best northern potatoes, when brought on the 

table, 


JAMES CAMAK. 


Athens, Ga., Feb. 27, 1837. 


FARMING ON THE RIVANNA. 


No. Il. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


March 12th, 1837. 


Your favor of the 3rd instant, reached me only a 
few days since, and [ avail myself of the first lei- 
sure for attending to it. You do injustice both to 
your press and to Rivanna, in ascribing his silence 

ta “discouragement, from the ty pographical er- 
rors which appeared in his essay of the January 
number of the Register.’ He is too well aware 
of the illegibility of his hand to have found fault 
with your devil under any circumstances, but to 
give him his due, more could not reasonably have 
been expected of him in this instance. IT was in- 
deed, surprised, considering the carelessness of the 
production and the option given you, to see it in 

rint—and still more so to detect so few material 
inaccuracies. ‘True, some plural ss, articles and 
such like unimportant addenda were supplied by 
the printer, which might grate harshly on the taste 
of a belles-lettres scholar; but as my reputation as 
well as interest (luckily for me) rest on the plough 
and not on the pen, these were, to my sensibility, 
venial appendages. 

Whilst [cannot decline your invitation to fur- 


bestowed. 





ther communication, I must beg leave, in lieu of 


something original, to take a cursory review of 
“ Rivanna’ *_which his unworthiness gives me an 
opportunity of anticipating any one else in doing; 
if indeed, he might at all have expected suc ha 
complime nt. However glarring the imperfections 
of his system of kus bandry, there may be some 
young farmers at least, who are. willing to make 
experiment of one which is professe: dly sustained 
by the writer's experience—and feeling the mite of 
responsibility this reflection imposes, he is led to 
the unusual course of reviewing his own work, 
In explaining those of its defects which strike me 
as most prominent, [ will take them sertatim,— 
Lest [ may be misapprehended on my views on 
corn culture, let me say that the mould-board 
plough is by. no means to be recommended exclu- 


sively, over substratum implements, on the con- 
‘trary, that the latter are best in soils that do not 


throw up grass and weeds freely, and particularly 
on farms where labor is abundant. [am here, 
Mr. Editor, reminded of one of the ty poeraphical 
errata alluded to—although I believe that more 
injury is ofien done to the corn crop by too much 
than too little work, yet do not say that more than 
I give might not be “judiciously,” ‘(not Injuriously) 
In a comparison of the above mention- 
ed plonghs, undoubtedly, (all other circumstances 
considered) that which turns out the manure least 
(whether artificial or a ley) and exposes least to 
evaporation, is preferable—but on rich land with 
a scarerty of labor, these evils must be endured— 
nor is the evaporation so great as to be much felt 
under my system of thick ‘planting, on such land— 
lor the crop very soon becomes a forest which is 
almost impenetrable to the sun—in our climate an 
important consideration. 

Next in order come my opinions of the time 
and manner of sowing grass seed—and first, as to 
clover. If T have ever known a season in which 
that grass should have heen sown laler than Jan- 
nary, it was the past. Having always practised 
sowing ona light snow, when it occurred at the 
proper time, on account of the latter regulating 
the distribution of the seed—I availed mysell of 
such an one, on the 19th of that month. The 
snow was carried off immediately after, by a sud- 
den thaw which closed the pores of the earth be- 
fore the seed had reached it—leaving them on the 
surface exposed to a warm and misty spell of more 
than a week. They swelled and were in a dough 
state, many of them sprouting. In this condition 
(as might have heen expected) they were caught 
by » hard freeze, which endangered the bursting 
of the swollen seed, and more certain destruction, 
as T thought, of the sprouted ones. Notwithstand- 
ing this combination of untoward circumstances, 
the seed sown at that time are vegetating as well 
as could be desired, and are, I believe, more safe 
from harm, than those sown according to weather 
and condition of the land, from that period to the 
present. ‘This result, confirming an experience of 
twenty vears will not defer me from sowing here- 
atier in January, provided the field is in open con- 
dition for the reception of seed—ever avoiding in 
future (changeable as our climate has become) 
the jeopardy of snow, asa seed-bed. Clover seed 
sown on oat land in the spring (if clean) will bury 
themselves sufficiently, immediately after the oats 
are harrowed in—if rain intervenes, I use a light 
harrow. 


As regards spear grasses—-if sown in firm wheat 
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lands in spring, I would recommend their being | which I acknowledge my duty as a member of the 


covered with two-horse harrows. If on naked pre- 


farming fraternity to contribute, however lamely, 


paration or oat-land, after being harrowed to a toi- | I will compiy with your reasonable request, by giv- 


erably firm state, they should be sown or gotten in 
with one-horse hatrows. I roll seed of every kind 
in plaster—except clover. These being most ex- 
tensively used and requiring despatch when the 
time comes for seeding, are more conveniently 
transported and sown in an unmixed state. [fa 
medium is used for the sake of greater regularity 
in seeding, [ prefer saw-dust made damp, as the 
seed mix better, and it is more portable than plas- 
ter—which, moreover Mr. Kditor, [had rather ap- 
ply “when” (and not where) the clover assumes 
three leaves. I consider all steeps hazardous to the 
vitality of seed, unless when the earth is in a damp 
and warm state for their reception—believing that 
when the germinating principle is once excited, 
the least check enfeebles the plant, more or less. 
In condemning top-dressing with coarse manure 
as to its effects on wheat, 1 must retract so far as, 
that in such winters as the past, it may more than 
compensate for the protection it aflords to insects, 
by the warmth of its covering to wheat. But this 
is yet to be decided when the tug comes, which 
may be apprehended in our backward crops. II; 
however, they escape the fly, I venture to predicta 
better yield than has been realized for some years. 
The wheat being less killed as far as [ have seen 
than for several past crops—owing I think, to the 
continual wet state of the earth, during the most 
severe weather—having always observed that a 
dry freeze is more destructive than a moist one. 
1 can certainly retract nothing from my commen- 
dation of plaster—for by it [have seen converted 
in the short space of four years, a desert into an 
oasis—but I may add to former remarks, that I 
scatter it at the rate of a bushel per acre on all 
coarse manures, before ploughing them in, and on 
none with greater benefit than on leaves. This I 
have found a medium through which plaster acts 
with more effect than in combination with any 
other vegetable matter—reclaiming abraded spots 
more readily, and certainly at less expense than 
by any other method I have tried. [have always 
considered galls (on plaster lands) more effectu- 
ally operated upon by this manure than are the 
unworn lands adjoining. ‘This observation was 
first made by me in Curles’ Neck, and f doubt not 


I shall be borne out in it by one of the fathers of 


the plaster system in Virginia—our highly esti- 
mah:e friend, J. G. M****, As I generally graze 
partially after the 20th of June, and cut over some 
of the richer portions of the clover field—having 


ing for what it may be worth, my proper signature, 
though for this occasion must still be permitted to 
| use that of 


RIVANNA. 


[In the foregoing communication, our correspondent 
and friend has adroitly contrived to bring to notice, and 
correct sundry typographical errors, under which his 
former piece, (in No.9, at page 554,) was a suflerer to 
an extent very unusual in the Farmers’ Register. On 
this account, we have thought it but just to give his 
continuation a place in this number, though it arrived 
too late for insertion, if it had been made to wait for 
its regular turn. In decyphering this, we hope to have 
been more successful, as no pains have been spared for 
that purpose.] 


SUSPENSION OF THE PUBLICATION OF THE 
LIST OF PATENTS. 

The following notification, from the Journal of the 

Franklin Institute, will serve to account from the sus- 


pension of our publication of patents for implements 
for agriculture and economical uses. 





When the gene- 
ral publication is resumed in that work, our partial ex- 
tracts thence will also be recommenced. But it is ex- 
pected, and hoped, that the lists hereafter will be much 
shorter, on account of the new patent law operating 
to prevent the issuing of patents for the much the. 
greater part of what are called inventions, and improve- 
ments, but which in fact are neither new nor useful. 





“Oui readers need not be informed of the great na- 
tional loss consequent upon the burning of the Patent 
Office, a circumstance which will materially influence, 
for a time at least, the contents of this Journal. The 
editor resides in the vicinity of that office, and his 
danger from the fire was imminent; but his dwelling, 
with his books and papers, were preserved, although 
with some disarrangement of the latter; his papers and 
notes relating to patents were, however, in a desk in 
the Patent Office, and of course, shared the general 
fate of its contents. On the first moment of alarm all 
access to that office was rendered impracticable from 
the dense smoke with which its stair, case and passa- 
ges were filled, even before the fire was visible. The 
inonthly list of patents, with the editor’s remarks, 
must, at present, be discontinued, but they will be re- 
sumed in due season, after the necessary progress has 
been made in the business of the oflice.”—Jour. Fra, 


attained the objects sought in ensuring the life of Inst. 


the young crop and a fair return of the old, by the 
first application, I am unwilling to stimulate too 
highly by the use of plaster on old clover—and 
afterwards to rob the land of every (not “spice,” 
Mr. Editor, but) spire of grass. But let me not 
be drawn into an exposition of my theory (if I 
have one) on the long mooted point—the modus 
operandi of plaster. Suffice it for me, that it is to 
the farmer, as calomel to the empiric—a Samp- 
eon—that invigorates and cures—but not one 
which prostrates and kills. Unless as.under the 
management of the quack (a character by the way, 
not confined to the medical profession) the system 


For the Farmers’ Register. 
COMMERCIAL REPORT, 


This has been the most gloomy month we have 
witnessed in several years. ‘The consequences 
which have been for some time apprehended from 


domestic exchanges, begin to be realized. 

There is a contrivance in machinery called “the 
governor,’ whose sole operation is to regulate the 
power and consequent motions of the other parts 





is first stimulated to exuberance—then depleted to | checking or increasing them, so that no excessive 


death! 


impetus shall be given, nor any deficiency of ac 


In any future communication to your journal, to | tion occur. 


the deranged state of the money market, and of 


oe a to 
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In our commercial and monetary system, a si- |awakened—and has adopted highly important mea- 
milar power was many years ago found necessary, | sures, and offered liberal aid, for improving the physi- 
and was introduced. Its efficiency was proved, |...) , 
and in no country was the currency and seninetic ere pt ¥ “ ae ghee ae prronn 

om hie hearer condition of its population. It may be said, by those 
exchanges more uniform than in this. [t has been | ,. ‘ 

moved. : or esa ; disposed to detract from the applause thus accorded, 
removed, and the state of things which existed | ‘ed th + and unlooked.for ¢ f 

° . . > ‘ > af ae rege ® 

previous to its formation has recurred. that es ee ere ee ee 

A vast amount of bank capital has been created | #ished in hershare of the surplus revenue of the United 
in some of’ the states, and with the increase of ca- | States, to make North Carolina commence the noble 
pial the irregularity of exchanges has increased. | work of aiding her great improvements, and develop- 
he temptations of large discounts and premiums ing her great but dormant resources. This, it must be 


induced individuals to compete with the banks for 
them, and successsfully in so far as to obtain a con- 
siderable portion, but most unsuccessiully in the | 
general result. The issues of paper were uncon- | 
trolled, if not unlimited, and having reached the 
utmost possible expansion, the inevitable conse- 
quence has ensued. Failures of a few of these | 
large operators have occurred, exceeding in 
amount any thing of the kind heretofore known in 
this country. Millions is now a familiar term. 
The effect on the large stock markets was an im- 
mediate fall in prices, which on the aggregate of 
the stocks, amounted to several millions difference 
between two successive days, although the previ- 
ous prices were extremely low. The current rate 
of interest in New York, has recently been 2, 3, 
even 4 per cent. per month for short periods. 

To add to this disastrous state of affairs, the re- 
cent accounts from Europe are most unfavorable 
for our great staples, cotton and tobacco. The 
price of the former declined in Liverpool 1d the 


) 
| 
' 


j 





first week of February, and had previously deeli- 


confessed, is true. Nevertheless, in thus using this 
chance-acquired treasure, North Carolina has shown 
both good sense and liberality—and that is no small 


| merit, when we compare her course in this respect with 


such schemes as are strongly urged, and possibly may 
be adopted in Virginia and some other states. 
Subscription to Railways. 

By recent enactments, the state of North Carolina 
has adopted, for certain works only, the plan whieh has 
been general in Virginia, since 1816, of paying two- 
fifths of the expense of all such useful public improve- 
ments, by roads, railways, and canals, as shall have the 
remaining three-fifths paid by individual subscribers. 
And the great works to which this state bounty has 
been extended, are, the Central Rail Road, proposed to 
run from Beaufort to Fayetteville—the Fayelteville and 
Western Rail Road, (from Fayetteville to the Narrows 
of the Yadkin, and thence by one branch to Wilkes 
county, and another to join the Charleston and Cincin- 


ned nearly as much in January. ‘The quotations of| nati route)—and the Wilmington and Halifax Rail 


~ 


uplands, January the Ist, were 7 
16th of February, 64 to 94d. In our markets the 
has fallen 15 to 2 cents—but the demand is so in- 
may be near the mark. The receipts in the vari- 
ous ports of the United States, and the arrivals in 
Liverpool greatly exceed those of any previous 
year. ‘The high prices which have ruled for some 
years past, will not, in all probability, be again ob- 
tained for as many years to come; and asso many 
things are influenced by the price of that article, a 
great change in them may be anticipated. 

The supply of new tobacco has as yet been lit- 
tle more than sufficient for the home demand of 
our manufacturers, and prices are good compared 
with the value of the article abroad. Lugs $2 to | 
$34—inferior and common leaf $4 to $5—mid- 
dling $5 to $6. Of the higher qualities none have 
yet been brought to market. 

Flour has declined. Country brands may be 
quoted $9 to $10. Foreign wheat is the only sort 
in market. Large supplies continue to arrive in all 
the northern ports; but the stock in Europe is still 
abundant and prices in the great grain markets on | 
the continent are lower than our farmers are accus- | 
tomed to obtain in years of abundance. 





a. 
March 24th. 





THE RECENT ENACTMENTS OF THE LEGIS- 
LATURE OF NORTH CAROLINA, IN AID OF | 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF THAT STATE, BY 
RAIL ROADS, AND DRAINING THE SWAMP 
LANDS. | 


The state of North Carolina, so long taunted as the | 
Rip Van Winkle of the confederacy, has at last been | 


} to 11d, and the | 


Road, which is already in progress. While heartily 


price | applauding the liberal aids offered to these works, we 


3 a ny 
. , us o condemn the refusal to extend the like mea- 
considerable, that quotations are nominal—12 to 14 | ™" tatos . 


sure to the Raleigh and Gaston Rail Road and its con- 
tinuation towards Columbia, both constituting a most 
important, and, no doubt, a most profitable part of the 
great northern and southern line of mail carriage and 
travel, which will, before long, be complete from Bos- 
ton to New Orleans. Every link of this great.chain, 
(unless requiring great expense on account of peculiar 
difficulties of construction, or unless very badly man- 
aged afterwards,) must be highly profitable to the 
stockholders; and therefore, these roads can, as well as 
any, do without the favor and co-operation of the state 
whieh were refused to them. It has indeed been sup- 
posed, that the belief in this opinion operated on a por- 
tion of the legislature to refuse aid, where it was so lit- 
tle wanting. But the refusal was, nevertheless, both 
unjust and impolitic, and will operate to injure the in- 
terests of North Carolina, putting aside the interests of 
her stockholders. Another and far more powerful rea- 
son for refusing to subscribe to the Raleigh and Gaston 
railway, was owing to a great part of that stock hav- 
ing been originally subscribed for, and is still held, by 
persons who are not residents of North Carolina—and 
an unwillingness to conler benefits on ‘foreign capital- 
ists.” It is true that North Carolina owes this first 
great railway that is entirely in her territory—and 
which has led to the success of all the other schemes 
now proposed—to the citizens of other states having 
more confidence in the value of such a work, than the 
government of North Carolina, or many of her citi- 
zens. ‘To the enterprise and capital of these “foreign- 
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ers” (most of whom we are proud to say, are Virginians) | The swamp ends valet ng to the state, pores all 
North Carolina will owe, not only this great source ot | held by individuals, are supposed to amount to 1,500,- 
value and profit to her agriculture, but, ‘indirectly, also| 000 acres. All this, in addition to other large funds, 
the establishment of her whole system of such im- | has been lately given to the Literary Fund, designed to 
provements. This consideration alone would be cause | aid general education—and $200,000 have been appro- 
enough for not discarding this road from an equal share | priated to be expended in draining these lands. A 
of countenance and favor. However, we mean not to! most magnificent and noble work indeed! which will 
appeal to the sense of gratitude of the state, but mere-| redound to the honor of the government, and the pro- 
ly to that of its interest. This road will as certainly | fit of the people, if judiciously planned and executed— 
be completed, and will yield as large dividends to the but which there is great reason to fear will be planned 
stockholders, without the aid of the state’s subscrip- without judgment, and executed still worse than 
tion, as with it. It will have no effeet whatever upon planned, The art of draining rests on scientific prin- 
the future returns of the railway, whether the state ciples, which, however simple, cannot be neglected, 
owns two-fifths of its stock, and draws two-fifths of its | or opposed, without certain disappointment, if not to- 
profits, or that the whole of both are in the hands of | tal failure in the objects contemplated. How few men 
private individuals. ‘There is, however, an important | are there who know the proper and most economical 
difference as to the state, whose interest would have | and sure modes of draining a few acres on their own 
heen essentially, and in various ways, promoted by her | farms! and how immeasurably greater will be the dan- 
becoming a partner in the work. It is not, however, | ger, if unfit and improper agents are trusted, of fail- 
our purpose to undertake the discussion, at large, of | ure in this one general plan of draining a swamp equal 
this question of state policy. in size to a principality ! 
Our presumption, in expressing these fears of mis- 
management and failure, is the greater, inasmuch as 
Another purpose to which North Carolina has devo- | we know but little of the provisions of the law, and 
ted a part of the treasure recently put at her disposal, ‘nothing of the individuals to whom its execution will 
commands unmixed applause. It is the draining, and | be committed. We only know that much skill, and 
bringing into a state for culture, the immense body of a general knowledge of draining will be requisite, and 
swamp lands, which fortunately still belong to the | that little of either is possessed by any in this country— 
commonmealth, and which, still more fortunately, she | and that government jobs are, of all in the world, the 
now has both the disposition and ability to bring to a | worst executed. Judging from the manner in which 
state of high value. public works and important improvements are di- 
It was not a little odd, that we had written a denun- | rected by government, we guess that the great work of 
ciation of the legislature of North Carolina, for their | the North Carolina drainage, will probably be confided 
neglect of this great source of national evil, or good, | to the direction of some highly respectable. elderly, and 
(accordingly as it is managed,) not long before the pas- | inert gentlemen, who however well informed other- 
sage of the act which has changed ourcensure to ap-| wise, are totally ignorant of the principles of draining; 
plause, and deprived us of any pretension to propheti- | and that these directors will employ, trust, and seldom 
cal knowledge in this respect. The following pas-| supervise personally, low priced agents or contract- 
sage was designed as part of the description of the Dis- | ors, ignorant in every respect, except how to make a 
mal Swamp which was published in our January num- | good living for themselves out of even the lowest wa- 
ber: but was omitted, as more appropriate to remarks | ges paid by the public. If we may presume not only 
specially on the swamp lands of North Carolina, which | to censure in advance, but to advise in this matter, it 
we hoped to be able to see, and describe, at some fu-| would be to a course like this. Leta competent engi- 
ture time. neer, as well as a scientific drainer, be employed, at li- 
“The Dismal Swamp stretches southward nearly | beral salaries, to examine the whole ground, and re- 
half its length into North Carolina. Indeed swamp | port upon the whole plan, before any partial com- 
land of the same general character, continues much | mencement of ditching is made. Those who will suc- 
farther south, and forms a large part of several coun- | cessfully execute this work, must not only know al} 
ties in the eastern part of North Carolina. Of this | about the water, and the means to remove it, but also 
vast southern extension it is not my purpose to speak, the nalure of the soul to be reclaimed, its chemical in- 
except to state what is derived from mere loose report eredients, and thence, what will be its future condition, 
—that nearly the whole region is now an enormous value, and permanency after draining, under tillage. It 
nuisance, and a source of wide-spread disease, pover- | !8 not enough to know how to lower the water sufli- 
ty and desolation—and yet might be rendered, by pro- | cien tly, compared to the present height of the surface 
per drainage, with ease and cheapness, compared to the | soit: it should be known whether that level of the sur- 
object, a region as remarkable for fertility and beauty, | face will be maintained, when dry and under tillage, 
as it now is for the opposite qualities. Some few en-, or whether, as in ost embanked marshes in Virginia, 
lightened and spirited proprietors have executed parti- | | the dried soil may not rot away (on account of its ve- 
cular works that prove these assertions by example: 'getable composition) almost to the new level of the 
but unfortunately, others are slow to follow such ex- reduced waters. 
amples—and the most slow is the commonwealth of! We earnestly hope that our fears of the execution 
North Carolina, which still remains the proprietor of a | of this work may prove as ill-founded, as our late pre- 
very large body of these rich swamp lands.” diction of the continuance of the neglect to authorize 











Drainage of the Swamp Lands. 
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its commencement on the part of the legislature of 
North Carolina. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The increase of original communications, as exhib- 
ited in the last and present numbers, and by pieces on 
hand for the next, is a gratifying indication that the 
editor’s recent appeal on that subject has not been 
made invain. In addition to the communications of 
corresponents, such as have heretofore: given its high- 
est value to this journal, the editor designs to com- 
mence, both in person and by proxy, in a more regu- 
lar and deliberate manner than at any previous time, 
the making of visits of inspection and inquiry to the ac- 
cessible and interesting farming districts of Virginia. 
The few reports of this kind presented in the several 
volumes of the Farmers’ Register, though so favorably 
received as to encourage renewed and better efforts, 
were made by the editor under great disadvantages, in 
the want of leisure for making such examinations 
with proper care, and due regard to accuracy and 
minuteness of the statements, on his own part—and 
also, for the total want of aid from other persons. It 
will not be his fault if the plan is not better devised, 
and more fully executed, for the next volume. 


Taking a general average of all the subscribers to 
the work, their dues are so regularly and fully paid, 
that the editor, has to apologize to the punctual, for the 
concise but conspicuous statement on the cover of this 
No. which will go to every subscriber, without excep- 
tion, of the amount which he owes, to the end of Vol. 
4, which this No. closes. Of course, all who continue 
subscribers, will owe for another volume in advance 
on the Ist of May, when the issuing of Vol. V_ will 
‘commence. Heretofore no duns have been sent to 
‘subscribers who had not been longer than one year in 
‘arrear of payment; and the reason for a different 
course now, is, that many subscribers (who perhaps 
‘never have read the- conditions, and rarely see the in- 
‘side of the publication,) require this outside notifica- 
tion of the large amount of their arrears -— and that the 
‘form adopted, requires that every actual debt shall be 
stated. If the place for the sum is left blank, of course 
the subscriber (according to the account book) has 
paid in advance for Vol. 1V, and owes nothing at this 
time. As some mistakes are unavoidable, and some- 
times, in consequence, subscribers are either charged 
jor credited improperly, the editor requests to be in- 
‘formed, should any mistakes of either kind appear, and 
they will be as promptly and readily corrected in the 
ohe case as in the other. 
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